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Some Problems in Translating 


the Scriptures into Thai 
Francis M. Seely } 


This article is an attempt to present in brief some of the major 
problems facing us in the revision of the Thai Bible. Some of these 
problems are peculiar to the Thai language, some are typical in certain 
cultures, particularly of the Far East, and some are the common problems 
of all Bible translators. They are dealt with rather sketchily in order to 
give a quick survey of the general types met, together with some of the 
solutions proposed in the new revision. 


Use of Buddhist Terminology 


One of the difficult problems facing the translator of the Scriptures 
into Thai has to do with Buddhist terminology. Buddhism is the dominant 
religion of Thailand, and many words in the language are pregnant with 
Buddhist philosophical-religious concepts. Such words as those having to 
do with sin, guilt, heaven, and salvation have little meaning to Thai 
people apart from their Buddhist context and so must be redefined when 
used in a Christian context. It is often impossible or unwise to use a 
religiously neutral word to convey Christian meanings, and yet to use a 
term packed with Buddhist connotations in order to convey a Christian 
meaning may fall short of its objective and may even cause antagonism 
in the Buddhist mind. 

Certain terms which are in common use today in both Buddhism and 
Christianity have different connotations depending on whether they are 
used in reference to one or the other of these religions, or whether they 
are used in an ethical context not closely tied in with either religion. Such 
are two words having to do with sin. In Christianity there is the theological 
tendency to hold all deviations from the right as equally heinous. Sin is 
sin no matter how it is viewed. (This theological tendency, however, does 
not preclude the more human tendency to classify sins as lesser or 
greater.) This tendency is perhaps reflected in the fact that the two most 
common words in Thai for sin or wrongdoing, pit and bahp, are used 
practically interchangeably in Christian circles. Yet the dictionary defini- 


1 With acknowledgments to Rev. Herbert Grether for many suggestions. 
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tions ? place pit in a much better light than bahp. Pit implies something 
wrong, erroneous, mistaken, false, and incorrect, while bahp refers to sin, 
wickedness, and vice. 

It is bahp that brings demerit in Buddhism. While our word “‘sin” 
implies an act against God, the word bahp in Buddhism implies an act 
against the natural order of things which will bring its own punishment 
back on the doer. It is a personal act against an impersonal force. This 
word bahp, in my experience of it, is used almost exclusively in a religious 
sense, either by Christians in reference to an act against God's will, or 
by Buddhists in reference to an act against the impersonal dharma. 

The word pit is used in the sense of being ethically wrong or morally 
wrong with reference to society in general without necessarily referring 
to a religious system. For instance, the word pit, not bahp, is used for 
disobeying the law of the land or of an institution. Both these words are 
used in the Thai Bible. Further study may reveal a wise policy as to 
which word to use in which context. 

Perhaps the two most important words in Buddhism are tum (Sans- 
krit dharma) and gum (Sanskrit karma). We will consider them sepa- 
rately. The word tum by itself, and apart from its limited use to date in 
Christian contexts, has a very wide area of meaning as is shown by the 
definitions given in McFarland's dictionary: ‘the Law; justice; the eternal 
principles followed by nature; the law of nature...; nature; condition; 
quality; property; duty; doctrine; law; virtue; piety; the Law of Truth of 
the Buddha; the Buddhist scriptures; religion.” 

Tum has already entered our Bible in combination forms such as: 


Chawptum = right dharma = righteousness, 
Tumsala = dharma building = synagogue, 
Yuttitum = right or fit dharma = justice. 


With the prefix pra, denoting royalty or divinity, the word pratum is 
sometimes used today to denote the Christian Scriptures, and especially a 
book of Scripture, as for instance Pratum Rome is “The book of Romans’. 
Pratum is being tried for ‘law’ in the new translation of Ps. 1 : 2. 

The word tum has been suggested as a translation for logos of John. 
Tum is thought of as the Word of the universe speaking to man of 
salvation. Logos is the Word of God speaking to man of salvation. Before 
considering the objections to these two statements, which look alike on the 
surface, let us note that the tum and the logos are both of prime impor- 
tance, each in its respective religion, in bringing a person to his ultimate 
goal. Without the tum in Buddhism, as without the logos in Christianity, 
the worshiper would be left in darkness. So the emotional color of the 
two words should not be too different. 

The objections to tum for logos are two, having to do with personality 
and with the nature of salvation. The tum is impersonal. It does not come 
from a personal God nor does it speak in a personal way. It is there as 
a gem for those who seek it, but it seeks no one. The Jogos on the other 
hand comes from a personal God and is a person, actively seeking and 
speaking. 

2 McFarland, Thai English Dictionary, 1944; and the official government dictionary, 
Pojananugrom Chabap Rachabunditsatahn, B.E. 2493. 
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J The ultimate salvation of which the tum speaks is Nirvana, escape 
‘ from being and becoming. It is a void, a nothingness, which is spoken of 
as bliss, but which nevertheless leaves nothing to enjoy the bliss and 
nothing to cause the bliss. In practice few people have Nirvana as their 
t goal. There are, however, mileposts on the way to Nirvana, and it is these 
t mileposts which are the goals of most of the laity as well as many priests. 
; 


+ These mileposts are the lower heavens and the higher stations of rebirth 
in this world. But in the salvation of the tum there is no parallel to the 
| Christian conception of salvation as unbroken fellowship with the Creator 
, God. Whether these objections can be overcome and tum used for logos 
or not remains to be seen. The possibility is intriguing. 
The word gum is comparable with tum as regards broadness of 
- | meaning. Two of its main meanings are ‘deeds’, either good or bad, and 
the ‘results of deeds’, which affect the doer. There are some idiomatic 
uses which have for the most part lost their religious significance. One of 
| these is the frequently used expression tung gaa gum, literally ‘to arrive 
at karma’, which may originally have meant something like ‘Karma caught 
up with him’, but now simply means ‘to die’. 
One of our present problems is to find a suitable word for ‘guilt’, Heb. 
asham. The word gumchua, literally ‘evil karma’, means the evil deeds 
one does or the evil results that will inexorably come to the evildoer. It 
is used of the act itself which one does or of the punishment due to the 
law of karma which one receives, but apparently is not used of the state 
of the individual between doing and receiving the gumchua. In the new 
translation we are trying the use of ‘has evil karma’ (parallel construction 
to ‘do evil karma’ and ‘receive evil karma’) for this state of being guilty. 
To ‘have evil karma’ would mean to the reader, at least we hope it would 
mean, to have unexpiated sins to one’s charge. The present Thai text of 
Gen. 42:21, “we are guilty,” 3 uses an active verb, rao... tam pit wai, 
literally, ‘we... did wrong away’, meaning ‘we did wrong which was laid 
away to our charge’, or ‘we laid wrong away to our charge’. Our proposed 
translation uses the expression ‘we have evil karma’, but we may have to 
change to some less pregnant term such as tawng tot, ‘must be punished’, 
| or mee kwam pit, ‘have wrong’. Another drawback to this term is its 

association in Buddhist thought with the idea that guilt cannot be expiated 
by vicarious suffering. However, we feel that this would be easily over- 
) come by the context of the word in the Biblical setting. 

The word for heaven, suwan, requires careful redefinition when used 
in the Christian context. The popular views of heaven in both religions are 
not too far apart in some respects, but since Buddhism lacks God, the 
Buddhist heaven likewise lacks God. Moreover, the Buddhist heaven 
(there are six levels) is a place of temporary abode as a reward for merit 
gained. One stays there until one’s merit runs out. And though one may 
stay there many thousands of years at one time, yet time is more fleeting 
there than on earth,® and rebirth on earth is inevitable. But a further im- 
portant difference is in the fact that heaven in Christianity means the 


’ Biblical quotations, unless otherwise noted are from the Revised Standard Version. 
4In speaking of the Buddhist heaven I refer to the popular belief of Thai Buddhists, 
regardless of the teaching of the Pali scriptures. 

5 Tumsombat, 12th division, Mahamagutrachawitayalai, B.E. 2493, p. 38. 
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highest estate attainable, while for the Buddhist it is only a slightly higher F 
step than earth and is in no way to be compared with the highest estate, a the 
Nirvana, which is cessation. Existence, to the good Buddhist, even though langt 
freed from our mortal ills and limitations, and even though in close con- high 
nection with God, is distinctly to be escaped from at all costs. And were the o 
God all-wise, so the good Buddhist thinks, even He would progress to tend 
Nirvana. So without careful definition of ultimate ends, Christianity, as As t 
it talks of heaven, may be looked on as running parallel to some of the dilen 
lower aims of Buddhism. And even with careful definition the danger is tory 
still there. This problem cannot very well be solved by translation. Even respé 
though another term than suwan were found, it would be quickly identi- in th 
fied, as soon as it was partly understood, with the Buddhist suwan. The 7 
translator must toss the problem into the laps of the teachers and theo- God. 
logians. Psalt 
come 
High Language ongp 
High language is the language used when speaking of or to royalty } the t 
or divinity or priests. Its structure is that of the Thai language in general, minc 
but many words are altogether different. These words are usually taken such 
from Pali and Sanskrit roots. In some cases, especially with pronouns, they } the j 
vary according to the rank of the persons involved. Lite 
The use of high language is a recognition of rank. And rank exists 
whether one wishes to recognize it or not. Failure to use high language . ew ! 
in the proper places is offensive to many educated people. It is looked situa 
upon not as an expression of the belief that all men are created egual. slan, 
but as an expression of ignorance of the facts of difference in station in the ; 
life, or else as ignorance of proper speech, or carelessness. When the brou 
foreigner fails to use high language it is politely overlooked, but to fail struc 
to use it in the Bible would stamp the Bible as foreign and of poor literary are | 
- quality. On the other hand, most high language is understood only by the h 
relatively few people of higher education. Those of lower education have styl 
to skip over the words in reading and thus lose their meaning. -“ 


For instance, in John 11 : 35, “Jesus wept”, the word “wept” is trans- 
lated by a high word, gunsang. | asked one literate, intelligent informant | pres 


what the word meant. She said she knew but couldn't explain it very well, 
but that it had something to do with power. Now in connection with the 


context of the passage, a person brought up in Thai culture would na- 
turally make that deduction if the real meaning of the word were not a ch 
known, for in the context Jesus has just learned that his friend has died, but 
and he is about to go and raise him from the dead. In almost any piece of lang 
Thai literature, what would a person with unusual powers do in such Pro 
a situation? He would give some premonitory sign of what he was about ? 4 
to do, presaging the miracle to come. That he would weep, knowing his is fc 
own miraculous powers, would be scarcely thinkable. And so one of the The 
most poignant passages in the Bible loses its meaning. There is a way to ) first 
get around this difficulty,—simply by using the common word for weep whi 
and prefixing it with a particle, song, which raises its status to a high word the 
rather than using the high word itself.* ma 
6 Even this solution, however, according to another informant, tends to drag Jesus down — 
to too common a level. *Th 
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High language in regard to Jesus presents another problem, namely, 
a theological one having to do with the person of Jesus. To use high 
language with Him is to imply royalty or divinity, thus, to elevate Him 
high up above the common people, out of reach of the ordinary man. On 
the other hand, the use of ordinary language with regard to Jesus would 
tend to put Him in a place of no respect, and would deny Him divinity. 
As the Thai would say, it would be trampling Jesus down. This is a 
dilemma which, unfortunately, there seems to be no completely satisfac- 
tory way out of for the translator. He is obliged to use high language with 
respect to Jesus, though often the degree of “highness” can be modified 
in the direction of simplicity. 

There is no question but that high language must be used concerning 
God. And so the Psalms are full of it. It adds to the stateliness of the 
Psalms and not a little to the length. ‘““O Lorp, our Lord” of Ps. 8 be- 
comes a mouth-filling, seventeen-syllable phrase, Kadtaprayahowa 
ongprapubenjaokongkapraong. To recite the Lord's Prayer in Thai for 
the benefit (?) of those unversed in the language is to raise doubts in their 
minds as to whether the speaker didn’t forget his lines and bluff until 
such time as he could remember where he was and return to the words of 
the prayer again. 


Literary Language 

Literary language may be either high or ordinary, depending on the 
situation. It differs from the spoken language mainly in its non-use of 
slang and other than official dialect, in its writing of words according to 
the accepted spelling instead of according to the varying pronunciations 
brought about by changing emotions, in its more careful sentence con- 
struction, and in its frequent choice of the less common synonyms which 
are nevertheless not considered high language. 

Much popular writing in Thai today is done not so much in a literary 
style, but in the common speech of the country. This is true not only of 
dialogue but also of ordinary prose. 

Our tendency in the new translation-revision as compared with the 
present text of the Thai Bible is to be less literary in the translation of 
prose speeches. 

We are following the same general principle as was followed in the 
present Thai text of using more easily understood words, where there is 
a choice, rather than words of Pali or Sanskrit origin which are literary 
but not too easily understood. However, we are careful not to use coarse 
language, even where the original situation probably requires it (see under 
Pronouns), and where a modern fiction story might use it. 

An illustration of our tendency toward less literary style in speech 
is found in Gen. 38 : 29b, “What a breach you have made for yourself!" 
The present Thai text has, ‘Why have you made a breach and come out 
first?’ Trying to get the flavor of the exclamation the midwife made, 
which would not likely be in fine literary style, Mr. Saranya Chairatana, 
the Thai member of the Working Committee, suggested, Ahrai wack awk 
ma dai, ‘What! Breached yourself out!’ 7 

This is good Thai construction, and the whole sentence is in exclama- 


™The word “out” seems to be unavoidable in Thai. 
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tion form. It sounds natural. Its non-literary qualities lie in the omission 
of the subject, which is understood, and in the form of the word Ahrai, 
“What! In its literary form this word would be colorless, but by 
lengthening the first vowel and by giving an acute rather than a level tone 
to the second syllable we get the word as spoken in surprise. The emotion 
felt is put into the speech, which is impossible with the literary word. 
There are some synonyms for common words which are used in 
writing but not in common speech. Such a one is the word proposed for 
“gate” in Ps. 118: 20, “This is the gate of the Lord; the righteous shall 
enter through it.” Pratu is the common word found in the present text. 
The proposed new translation has Pra-tawan, a purely literary word for 
‘gate’, but the word tawan in spoken language is used in a combination 
before final incorporation. As a purely literary word it plainly means 
‘gate’, but the word tawan in spoken language is used in a combination 
form to mean the less honorable orifices of the human body, so that for 
the unliterary reader a misunderstanding may result. 


Some Special Problems of Equivalence 


Blood relationships in Thai are carefully defined by the words used. 
Thus one cannot simply say ‘uncle’. One has to know first whether the 
uncle is older or younger than the father or mother through whom he is 
related as uncle. In case he happens to be younger, one must know if he 
is related through the father or through the mother. Only then can one 
choose the proper word. Likewise one cannot say simply ‘brother’. There 
are only two words to choose from. One means older brother and the 
other means younger brother. This causes difficulty in the story of the 
birth of the twins, Perez and Zerah, in Gen. 38. In verse 29, we have the 
words “his brother came out.” To say in Thai ‘his older brother came out’ 
would not make sense, since he was not yet the older brother, but became 
so only after the birth here described. The Thai gets around this by 
translating ‘the other child came out’. 

The verb “to save’ has been the subject of much discussion. In Thai 
the word rawt ‘save’ is an intransitive verb. It is made transitive by using 
the word chuay (which by itself means ‘help’), and by adding the 
auxiliary verb hai, making the whole expression chuay-hai-rawt, which 
for practical purposes can be considered one word meaning simply ‘to 
save’. The trouble comes in the use of the word chuay. Does chuay imply 
that the savior only helps to save, and therefore the one who is saved 
is saved partly by his own efforts? This would of course be contrary to 
the theology of the New Testament, which teaches that Christ alone saves 
us, and that our own efforts avail nought as far as salvation is concerned. 
Actually the word chuay serves the function of making the verb transitive 
while in no way limiting its meaning. Like the English word ‘save’, the 
combination chuay-hai-rawt is used for situations where the victim is 
absolutely powerless to offer any assistance toward his own salvation, 
as well as in situations where he may offer assistance. In fact, chuay by 
itself, like its English counterpart “help”, is neutral in so far as indicating 
whether or not the person helped can do anything for himself or not. 
Two words which have given us no little thought are “Sheol” and 
“the Pit.” We have finally decided to try ‘land of death’ for Sheol. And 
following the suggestion in Koehler’s Lexicon in Veteris Testamenti 
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Libros for the Heb. word bor ‘the Pit’, as ‘the cistern as entrance to the 
Sheol’, we are trying ‘mouth of the land of death’. ‘Mouth’ is a common 
word for ‘entrance’ in Thai. Ps. 69:15 has “Let not... the pit close its 
mouth over me.” The proposed Thai reads, “Let not... the mouth of the 
land of death clamp shut on me.” “Clamp shut” in Thai is ngap, which 
means to ‘seize with the teeth’, and so fits very well with the use of the 
expression ‘mouth of the land of death’ for “pit.” 

Ambiguity often rules out an otherwise perfectly good translation. In 
Ps, 18 : 36, the suggested Thai translation for “thou didst give a wide 
place for my steps under me,” looked perfectly good, until it was noted 
that the two-word combination, yang-tao, ‘steps of feet’, for ‘steps’ was 
ambiguous. The first word, yang can also mean ‘roast’, so the line could 
be read, ‘thou didst give a wide place for roasting my feet under me’. 
Since it apparently is not possible in this context to say only “steps” in 
Thai without mentioning feet, too, the solution was to omit yang, leaving 
only ‘feet’ for RSV “steps.” 

Again, in Ps. 35 : 19 the present Thai text reads, ‘Let not those blink 
the eye who hate me without cause.’ This may be interpreted to mean, 
‘let them die.’ ‘Blink’ we have now changed to a word meaning ‘to look 
out of one eye’. To my knowledge the Thai have no custom of winking 
with one eye as a signal. In trying to introduce a winking game to Thai 
young people, I found that most of them cannot wink with one eye. They 
blink both eyes instead. But they do have a signal, consisting of shutting 
one eye (not the quick shutting and opening that we call a wink), used 
when intending harm to a third party. It is the word describing this signal 
that we are now using. 

Changing eating habits can lend ambiguity to the language. In Ps. 
69 : 21 we read, “for my thirst they gave me vinegar to drink.” The word 
for ‘vinegar’ in Thai is namson. The same word is now used also for 
orange juice and for bottled orange drinks, which are very popular in 
this country. The ambiguity in the term makes it advisable to insert a 
footnote so as to preclude the possibility that it will be interpreted as 
orange juice rather than undrinkable vinegar which was offered the suf- 
ferer. 

If a translator were to have nightmares, I suspect one of the worst 
would be dreaming that due to his neglect the published Scriptures in- 
cluded a literal translation conveying the opposite meaning intended. 
Two such translations, one in the present Thai text, and the other in 
our first draft revision recently came to light. In the present text the word 
hung-huang is used for “jealousy’’ in Ps. 78:58: “they moved him to 
jealousy with their graven images.” This word is used of lovers, and as 
used in this verse means that God was jealous of the graven images, i.e. 
God wanted the images for himself. The new draft proposes a broader 
term which is not limited to lovers’ jealousy and makes clear by an extra 
pronoun that it is Israel and not the images that God is interested in. 

In the picture of the good wife in Pr. 31:20 it is stated that “she 
opens her hand to the poor.” In our first draft of the new translation, 
for the words “opens her hand” we used a Thai idiomatic expression ba 
my awk, which in a literal sense is perhaps even closer to the Hebrew 
than the English is. Such happy literal equivalents in idiomatic expression 
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are rare, and it gives us a good deal of satisfaction to find them. The 
only trouble is that this particular Thai idiom means ‘to beg’, since 
spreading out the hands is the typical gesture of the beggar. So we have 
the nice picture of the good-woman of the house going out and begging 
from the poor. We abandoned our “close equivalent” and are now 
satisfied with the plain expression of the old Thai version, ‘she hands out 
to the poor.’ 

On the other hand we do occasionally find a Thai idiom which is the 
genuine equivalent of a Hebrew idiom. Such is the expression ‘master of 
dreams’. (Gen. 37:19 ASV mg.). The Thai word jao is often used in 
the same sense as baal of Hebrew to mean one who is master of some- 
thing. It is also appropriate for use in a derisive sense where the context 
calls for it, as this text does. 


Pronouns 


Thai pronouns present a problem in class relationships among people 
which is allied to the problem of high language, but reaches down to fine 
points of relationships between members of even the lowest classes. One 
chooses one’s pronouns according to two standards: the class relationship 
actually existing between the people, and one’s respect or lack of respect 
for the people being talked to or about. The class relationship is deter- 
mined by wealth, age, sex, education, familiarity, reputation, rank (if a 
noble), etc. A modern Thai grammar,® gives sixteen present-day pronouns 
for the first person singular, “I,”’ not including some of the more familiar 
ones, the rarer ones, and the ones considered coarse. There is a corres- 
ponding profusion for the second person, but not so many for the third, 
since class relationships are more a matter of concern when the people 
involved are face to face. 

The usual third person pronoun used in referring to either royalty 
or divinity is praong. In Ps. 45:6, 7a RSV has “Your divine throne”, 
while ASV has “Thy throne, O God.” We are interpreting elohim of the 
Hebrew as “God” with the ASV, rather than as “divine” with the RSV. 
So the pronouns in these verses must be made to refer to God. Using 
praong to refer to God, we are left with the problem of what pronoun to 
use in the rest of the Psalm to refer to the king to avoid confusion between 
God and the king. Mr. Saranya solved this by combining praong with 
tahn, a pronoun of lower rank, making praongtahn. This use of pronouns 
leaves the king distinctly lower than God without depriving him of his 
royalty. 

In choosing the proper pronoun to put in the mouths of those talking 
to Jesus many points have to be considered. When the scribes and 
Pharisees came saying, “Teacher, we wish to see a sign from you,” we 
assume they used language of at least formal respect, but not indicating 
a recognition of divinity. And so for “you” we have tahn. 

In the present text of Matt. 9 : 14, when John’s disciples come to Jesus 
asking why Jesus’ disciples do not fast, they address him with the pronoun 
praong, indicating that they deem him divine, or at least that they thought 
best to use the pronoun indicating divinity (perhaps as a result of John's 
witness recorded in John 1 : 34), whether they believed in it or not. 


8 Lak Pasa Thai, by Gumchai Tawnglaw, p. 264f. 
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In the Thai version of Matt. 27 : 11, the governor, when he asks, “Are 
you the King of the Jews?” uses the pronoun tahn. This is a general, 
polite term implying neither inferiority nor royalty nor divinity. The 
governor was more diplomatic than the high priest in Matt. 26 : 63 who, 
in demanding, “Tell us if you are the Christ,” used the pronoun jao, 
which is used only by superiors to inferiors. The use of the pronoun tahn 
left the governor in a formally neutral position as far as his question was 
concerned, while the high priest, by the use of jao, shows clearly that he 
believed Jesus not to be the Christ, and further that Jesus didn't even 
deserve the respect of an equal. 

The Thai Bible, probably rightly, avoids the disrespectful pronouns 
even in cases where the situation in real life probably would require their 
use. For instance, when the people demand Christ's death with the words, 
“His blood be on us,” the very neutral kao for “his’’ is used. In a real-life 
situation where a mob is demanding blood, it is more likely that an im- 
polite pronoun usually used in referring to animals would have been used. 
But to print such a pronoun in the sacred Scriptures would be coarse, 
though it can be done in popular weekly magazines. 

The two pronouns tahn and praong are used for both the second and 
third persons singular. The latter pronoun especially, often raises a prob- 
lem in the Psalms where the Hebrew shifts abruptly from second to third 
person or vice versa in speaking of God. For instance in Ps. 3 : 8 we have, 
“Deliverance belongs to the LorpD, thy blessing be upon thy people!” 
The use of praong for ‘thy’ will naturally be interpreted to be ‘His’ in 
both occurrences because the only antecedent is LorD. To make it 
understood as ‘thy’ it would be necessary to add to the text the vocative 
“O” plus either the divine name or another pronoun, reading, “Deliverance 
belongs to the LorD; O God (or O Thou), thy blessing be upon thy 
people.” The pronoun praong would then be understood to be in the 
second person because of the inserted antecedent. This addition in Thai 
would require a minimum of four syllables, considerably cluttering up the 
text. In our translation we ordinarily are not clarifying such pronouns 
by adding antecedents, as it is clear of whom the Psalmist is speaking, 
even though it will not be understood correctly whether he is talking about 
or to God. We would appreciate comment on this problem before our 
work takes final shape. (Similar problems are to be found in Ps. 9:1, 
16:5, 119: 57, etc.). 

In the case of the pronoun praong there is a neat solution, in contexts 
where the first person is used, for showing which person, second or third, 
is meant by this ambiguous word. In the old translation kapajao is used 
throughout for the first person. In the new translation we select the term 
for the first person according to whether that person is talking about or 
to God. If talking about God, a common, formal, first person pronoun 
kapajao is used, showing that the speaker is addressing himself to someone 
other than God, and praong is then interpreted as ‘He’. If addressing 
God, a very humble term kapraong is used for the first person, showing 
that the speaker is addressing himself to God, and praong is then inter- 
preted as ‘Thou’. Thus in Psalm 23, both first person terms, kapajao and 
kapraong are used, the former in vss. 1-3, showing that praong is to be 
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interpreted as ‘He’, and the latter in vss. 4-6, showing that praong is here 
to be interpreted as “Thou’. 

Pronouns in Thai are often omitted where the Hebrew would use 
them. To use them in Thai would be unbearably clumsy. For instance, in 
Gen. 46 : 32 we read, “the men are shepherds, for they have been keepers 
of cattle; and they have brought their flocks, and their herds, and all that 
they have.” Here we have the antecedent followed by five pronouns. The 
Thai simply omits three of them, reading, ‘Those men are shepherds, for 
have been keepers of animals and they have brought flocks, herds and all 
that they have.’ There cannot possibly be any misunderstanding as to who 
had been keepers of animals, or to whom the flocks and herds belong. 

On the other hand, very often, when the Hebrew uses a pronoun, the 
Thai must use the name, otherwise the pronoun will be understood to 
refer to the wrong person, or will be ambiguous, or will simply sound 
senseless. So in Gen. 15:7, “And he said to him,” Thai translates ‘And 
He (using a pronoun referring to divinity) said to Abram’. 


“Original” Sense vs, Traditional Interpretation 


Occasionally we come across a passage where we feel convinced that 
the traditional interpretation is wrong. Two types of problems illustrate 
this. The first and simplest is that in which a very rare word, whose 
meaning was guessed at formerly, has further light thrown on it from 
more recent studies. Such a word is the Hebrew ‘ed, translated ‘‘mist’’ in 
Gen. 2 : 6 in the AV, ASV and RSV, though the RSV has “flood” in 
the margin. The related Akkadian word edi, means ‘flood’. It is likely 
that the Hebrew means ‘stream’ or ‘river’. In view of recent judgments of 
scholars,® based on linguistic studies, we have felt justified in the Thai 
in translating, “But water came up from the earth,” leaving the exact form 
that the water took in doubt, though it will probably be assumed to have 
come up as a flood seeping through from the depths, or as a stream 
breaking through from underneath. 

The second type of problem has to do with the Hebrew text, where a 
slight change will yield good sense in an otherwise unintelligible passage. 
Such a passage is Prov. 30: 1b. The traditional interpretation assumes 
the passage to be Hebrew. Torrey has shown that by making minor 
changes in the pointing without disturbing the consonantal text, and by 
reading it as Aramaic, excellent sense is gained.!° Instead of “to Ithiel, 
to Ithiel and Ucal”’ we get, “I am not a God, I am not a God, that I should 
have power.” This fits in with the following verse: “Surely I am too 
stupid to be a man. I have not the understanding of a man.” Our com- 
mittee thinks this interpretation has merit, but rather than put it in the text 
against the customary interpretation, we hope to put it in a footnote. We 
are quite cautious about putting “new” interpretations based on an altered 
text into the Thai text, our procedure being to refer any such cases to 
the American Bible Society for approval before incorporating them. 

We quite often submit to New York proposed changes with textual 
authority from the LXX or other ancient versions. For instance Prov. 


®See Albright, Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. 57, p. 231; Vol. 58, p. 102. 
Speiser favors “stream’’. 
10 Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. 73, p. 93ff. 
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14:32 in the ASV reads, ‘The wicked is thrust down in his evil-doing; 
but the righteous hath a refuge in his death.” In place of “in his death” 
the LXX and Syriac, following a Hebrew text which has two letters 
transposed, read “in his integrity." This requires only a minor change of 
the Hebrew, has good versional support, and makes better sense in our 
judgment. So we have requested permission to follow the LXX reading. 


Problems Due to Syntactic Peculiarities of Thai 


One of the most obvious of the syntactic problems has to do with the 
active and passive voice. Like many another language Thai uses the 
passive voice very sparingly. Theoretically almost any active can be made 
passive by using the word tuug before the verb. But in practice this is 
seldom done and sounds very foreign if done consistently wherever the 
Hebrew uses the passive. In Gen. 42 : 25, the words, “This was done for 
them,” must be changed to active with the subject supplied. The subject 
is not expressly mentioned anywhere in the context, but we assume that 
work of the kind mentioned would be done by servants, so we now have 
in Thai, “So servants did this.” 11 

On the other hand, there are occasional constructions in Thai where 
the passive is best used where the Hebrew uses active. Such is the case 
in Prov. 1:32, where the ASV, following the Hebrew,1? reads, ‘the 
backsliding of the simple shall slay them.” The Thai reads, ‘Stupid people 
are killed by their turning back.’ 

Problems of word order occur often. The vocative, as for instance “O 
Lord,”” can occur naturally only at the beginning of a sentence in Thai. 
In Hebrew it occurs at the beginning, in the middle, or at the end of a 
line, giving much variety in the structure. By this means its frequent 
occurrence is not monotonous. But in Thai there seems to be no way 
around the monotony. 

Some cases of reversed order of clauses make it necessary to do 
something about the verse division. In Prov. 26: 18, 19 the order is, “18. 


like a madman... 19. is the man who deceives his neighbor...” Thai 
order requires, ‘19. The man who deceives his neighbor is 18. like a 
madman...’ In numbering verses in a case like this we put the two num- 


bers together at the beginning of the first verse, since merely to switch the 
number would be taken to be a misprint. 


Proper Names 

The last problem we will speak of, but one of the first to be dealt with 
by our committee, was the problem of transliteration of the proper names. 
It was observed that the spelling in the present Thai text is very inconsist- 
ent, no uniform system having been followed. The same name is often 
spelled in numerous ways. It was further observed that on the whole, the 
proper names in the Thai Bible tended to follow the Hebrew and Greek 
rather than the English. 

After a study of such matters as sound equivalence, frequency of 
appearance, and place of appearance of the various Hebrew and Greek 


11 The words “for them” add nothing to the meaning, and in Thai would be clumsy, so 
are omitted. 
12RSV, like the Thai, changes to passive. 
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letters as compared with possible Thai equivalents, a tentative system, 
later revised at several points, was drawn up. The two main principles 
followed were (1) that different Thai letters should be used for different 
Hebrew or Greek sounds as far as possible, and (2) that different Thai 
letters should be used for different Hebrew letters of the same sound 
as far as possible. (The second principle affects only two letters, samekh 
and sin.) We did not differentiate between Hebrew and Greek letters 
which are similar. For instance, we used one Thai letter to represent both 
the Hebrew heth and Greek chi. But we did differentiate between Hebrew 
zayin, samekh, tsade, sin and shin by using five different Thai letters, 
four of which have the same sound, all equivalent to English s. For shin 
we used the equivalent of English ch. 

One question that bothered us at first was ease of pronunciation and 
reading. Should some syllabes from the longer names be omitted to make 
pronunciation easier as is occasionally done in the present text? Should 
we try to get easier pronunciation in certain cases by substitution of letters 
not in accordance with the system? Should we simplify reading and 
spelling by using only one or two of the four “’s” sounds? Should we read 
the name in the original language to a Thai, have him pronounce it back 
to us, and then write it the way he pronounced it? We finally decided 
to abide fairly strictly by the arbitrary table of equivalents. One of our 
main justifications for doing this is that in Thai school by the time a 
student has gone through the second grade he has been taught to read 
almost every conceivable combination of Thai sounds, many of them being 
nonsense syllables. The literate Thai is constantly being bombarded with 
foreign trademarks and foreign names in advertisements, in the news- 
papers, and on store signs, all of which keep him facile at reading unusual 
combinations. Furthermore, at one’s best, one cannot make Hebrew or 
Greek names sound Thai except in rare cases. We decided the advantage 
gained for the scholar by having fairly close mechanical accuracy would 
outweigh any small advantage to be gained by trying to Thai-ize the 
names. 

Early in the process a list of many of the more common names which 
might have an emotional attachment to the form in use was submitted to 
a representative group with the spelling now in use and the spelling 
according to the new proposed system. Many of the new spellings were 
preferred. Some of the old ones were preferred, and we have kept them 
though they do not follow the system. Out of a total of well over three 
thousand, there are approximately sixty of these names for which we are 
retaining the old form rather than use the new. The other approximately 
98 per cent conform to the system. The old form of many of the names 
already corresponded to the new system and so required no change. The 
new spellings are about to be incorporated in new Christian publications 
without waiting for the appearance of the new Bible translation. 

Some place names mentioned in the Bible have modern equivalents in 
the Thai language, and our policy in such cases is usually to use the 
modern name. In the case of Egypt there are two names current: one in 
reference to modern Egypt, and patterned after the English pronunciation; 
the other in reference to ancient Egypt, patterned after the first two 
syllables of the Greek name. We have chosen the latter for Biblical use. 
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Such are some of the problems having to do with the translation of the 
Bible into Thai. It is our hope and prayer that God's light will shine 
through the solutions, unsatisfactory as some of them may be. 


Old Legends Never Die 


The daily mail of a translations secretary now and again contains the 
most remarkable letters. The other day I received one proving that not 
only a cat, but legends also have nine lives. The letter contained a question 
as to the value of an argument against the new Dutch version of the 
Bible, published by the N.B.S. This argument had been used in a discus- 
sion concerning the relative value of this new version and the old States- 
General version in order to prove that the latter had been divinely inspired. 
The argument was that the translators of the States-General version had 
each separately made a draft-translation and that, when compared, these 
drafts all proved to be verbally identical. 

The reader of course recognizes the story: it is the old one told about 
the Septuagint. There is hardly need for me to say that it is as untrue 
of the States-General version as it is of the Septuagint. For the Septuagint 
this can be easily proved from the difference in language and translation 
method in the various books. For the States-General version we are even 
better placed to disprove, if need be, this story, because we still possess 
the original notes of the translators. Even if we had not full accounts of 
the way the translation has been made, one look at the proofsheets worked 
over by the revisors, full of corrections and alterations, would suffice to 
convince anyone of the absurdity of the above mentioned argument for 
the translation’s divine inspiration. 

Neither the Bible in its original languages nor any of its translations 
lay claim to having fallen, as it were, straight from heaven; we must leave 
this kind of assertion to the Koran and its believers or else we may from 
sheer veneration of the Scriptures end up as Mohammedans. However 
absurd therefore the argument against the new Dutch version (or any 
new version) in itself may be, it nevertheless offers a very interesting 
example how longlived this kind of legend is, always ready to be adapted 
to new situations. 

J. J. K. 
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Travels of a Translations Secretary 
in East Africa 


Wilfred J. Bradnock 


The journey I have just completed took me more than 14,000 miles 
by every means of transport, ancient and modern, through ten different 
countries, and in all I was privileged to share plans and problems affecting 
no fewer than forty-one different translation projects. From a journey 
of this kind one might expect certain patterns to emerge, affecting policy 
and the general direction of Bible translation work for some years to come. 

In the course of four months I visited Asmara and Addis Ababa, prior 
to making an extensive tour through Uganda, Kenya and Tanganyika. 
It is of the three latter countries that I would like to speak in this 
preliminary article. 


To summarize the purpose of the tour, I was asked: 
a. to seek information about general trends in the development of 
languages and to assess their bearing on general translational policy; 


b. to discuss with translators, in the light of these trends, certain projects 
to which the B.F.B.S. is committed; 


c. to learn at first hand of the problems of translators and to discover in 
what way the resources of the B.F.B.S. may be brought to bear on 
them. 


Any attempt to classify briefly all the data gathered during the tour 
would involve the danger of overlooking important individual aspects of 
many interesting linguistic situations. I shall begin, therefore, with certain 
general impressions and go on to a more detailed account of certain in- 
dividual projects in forthcoming numbers of The Bible Translator. 


A. General Trends in Languages 


There are no fewer than 222 different tribal languages spoken in East 
Africa, including the Somalilands, and the population numbers about 
eighteen million. To date the B.F.B.S. has produced the Scriptures in 50 
languages and work is now proceeding in 31. It seems probable that the 
volume of translation work will increase considerably in the next ten 
years, but thereafter, with the spreading influence of education and the 
lingua franca, there may be a falling off. 

In the main, contacts with translators and general discussions of 
linguistic problems tend to confirm the impressions and conclusions on 
which the policy of the B.F.B.S. has been based in recent years. It was 
gratifying to discover that most translators were just like their letters! The 
fuller the files in our London office and the more faithful the correspond- 
ence over the years, the better we knew our people. The feeling of being 
amongst old friends, though in many instances we had never met before, 
was very wonderful. In most instances we were able to get down to 
business within a few minutes of my arrival. There were no shocks and 
few surprises. I suggest, however, that a detailed study of the various 
linguistic projects in East Africa indicates the need for an adjustment of 
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balance in our work, with regard to the lingua franca or dominant lan- 
guage and its relationship to the mother tongue. We have rightly enter- 
tained great hopes for the growing influence of the Union Swahili Bible. 
We have expected it to be pe ever almost universally throughout 
Tanganyika and extensively in Kenya. These hopes are soundly based, 
but having visited a number of areas where Swahili has hitherto been 
used by the missionaries but is not the tribal language (though it may 
have been adopted by government as a lingua franca for educational 
purposes), I have concluded that in certain instances it would be unwise 
to expect it to be adopted in preference to the mother tongue. Cases in 
point are: Mwika and the South and South-West Kilimanjaro area, the 
Dongabesh, Singida, Wilwana and Dodoma areas, and the Rungwe area 
(Nyakusa). There seems to be little doubt that in these, and possibly 
other areas, Swahili is not yet and cannot be for some years — in fact may 
never be — the language either of the home or of the Church. Its hold 
as a lingua franca is precarious and the impression I gained was that even 
government authorities are not as sure as they were two years ago that 
it should everywhere be adopted. The following is an extract from the 
Report of the Royal Commission to East Africa, 1953-5: 


“The most widely spoken vernaculars are Swahili in Tanganyika and 
the coast districts of Kenya, and Luganda in Baganda, and both of 
these have some claims to be regarded as a lingua franca in neigh- 
bouring districts. In addition there is a very large number of languages 
spoken by the various tribes, the men of which often have some 
facility in Swahili or Luganda while the women seldom know anything 
but their own vernacular. As a medium of instruction, neither Swahili 
nor Luganda is useful beyond an elementary standard, and the only 
possible alternative is English. We regard the teaching of Swahili as 
a second language to children whose early education has been in other 
vernaculars as a complete waste of time and effort. The African is 
very keen on learning English, which is his gate of entry to a new 
world, and we think that the teaching of English should begin in as 
low a class as possible and should become the medium of instruction 
as early as it can be followed by the pupils.” 


We cannot afford to neglect the implications of these authoritative 
statements. It is wise to recognise that, though the Government policy 
in its choice of a linguistic medium for education is always an important 
factor for the Church, there are other factors equally or more important 
in the choice of a language for Scripture translation and worship. The 
Government policy is determined by: 


a. The needs of administration, communication, and promotion of political 
unity; 
b. Economy in educational programmes, production of text books, etc. 


While the Church finds these factors cogent, it must also consider: 
a. The needs of those not thus catered for, especially the women; 


b. The fact that worship, prayer and Bible study are always most 
meaningful, sometimes only meaningful, in the mother tongue. 
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In the light of this it is interesting to note that a number of missions 
are now swinging away from an exclusively Swahili policy, and such 
languages as Nyakusa, Iraqw, Nyaturu (Remi), Iramba and Gogo are 
being officially adopted for mission work. Missionaries are now being 
required to learn these languages and there are extensive plans for literacy 
campaigns in them. Where these conditions are being fulfilled, the most 
sympathetic consideration should be shown to any forthcoming requests 
for Scripture publication. In some of these languages there is a need for 
at least the Gospels (Suk, Turkana, Hehe, Iraqw), and in others probably 
a whole N.T. (Asu, Nyakusa, Iramba). 

I could not but be deeply impressed by the arrival of a deputation from 
the South Pare Mountains, consisting of six African ministers led by 
Pastor Msechu. They had come sixty miles on foot, from a district dif- 
ficult of access, with a draft MS. of the Gospels and a request for publica- 
tion of the whole New Testament. They represented a people who have 
been without missionaries for many years, the original missionaries being 
German Lutherans who were withdrawn at the time of the first world 
war. Although Swahili has been widely adopted through this area, it has 
had little effect upon the church life and worship of these mountain 
people. It would be hard to pay too great a tribute to the devotion of 
Pastor Msechu and his colleagues, who have kept the Christian com- 
munity together in this difficult place for three or four decades, but it is 
clear that unless they have the Scriptures soon in their own language the 
church in this area cannot be consolidated. 

The whole of this programme of relating the claims of the mother 
tongue to the dominant language of the lingua franca depends for its 
success on the availability of trained missionaries supported by adequate 
mission policies with regard to language programmes. Too often one 
found that missions had required their missionaries to learn a lingua 
franca in preference to a local mother tongue, from motives that would 
hardly bear examination. One felt that mission authorities must decide 
which is more important: 


a. by insisting on their missionaries learning the lingua franca to guar- 
antee for themselves a moderate degree of mobility among their mis- 
sionaries through a specified language area; 

b. by requiring their missionaries to come to terms with the local mother 
tongue to ensure solid foundations for the local church. 


In some instances a missionary would preach in English or Swahili, 
being interpreted into another local dialect and possibly from that into a 
third. It needs to be said, however, that in many places it is now being 
realised that there is no future in this type of procedure. It was gratifying 
to discover, especially in central and southern Tanganyika and through- 
out Mwanza Province, that these matters are being taken seriously by 
missionaries and mission boards. Wherever this is so, the Bible Society 
incurs new and far-reaching responsibilities. 

On the other hand, there are areas where we are committed, rightly, 
to new union projects, e.g. Nyanza Province, where Miss Lee Appleby, 
with a strong committee, is producing a version in Luyia, a composite 
language bringing together nineteen dialects (See ‘The Bible Translator’, 
Vol. VI page 181 and Vol. VII page 25.) 
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Two other important though less ambitious projects are the Acholi- 
Lango or Lwo (plus five other dialects) and the Nandi-Kipsigis or 
Kalenjin. All these answer to realities in the developing linguistic situation, 
and the procedures adopted, which ensure representation of all dialectal 
elements, should safely guarantee the ultimate acceptability of the versions. 

In all this matter of relating the claims of the mother tongue to the 
dominant language or lingua franca there is a great need for vigilance 
and the gift of sensitive appraisal. The interplay of social forces, the im- 
pact of industrialization, the coming of education, the opening up of 
communications, the dawning of political consciousness, the strength of 
traditional and tribal loyalties, all bear directly on an emerging linguistic 
situation. One needs to know which of these factors will persist and for 
how long, which of them is tractable and which of simply passing signif- 
icance. Often these various elements do not fit into a basis of rational 
assessment, the least likely ones sometimes proving to be the more in- 
fluential, and the more impressive of little or no permanent effect at all. 

A good illustration of these matters is provided by the new translation 
of the Bible into the Runyankole language, and this first contribution 
may well conclude with a brief description of the circumstances surround- 
ing the making of this new Bible. 

Runyankole is one of the seven or eight most important languages of 
Uganda. Hitherto these people have been content to use the Nyoro Bible, 
but various events have inspired them to demand a translation of their 
own. Arrangements for this are now well in hand, and Dr. Stanley Smith, 
who played an important part in the translation of the Ruanda Bible, 
is now giving all his time to the work. I am very largely indebted for what 
follows to the Rev. Charles Taylor, whose account of the background of 
this translation adequately reveals the complexity of this and many 
similar translational situations in East Africa today. 


1. Historical 

When Europeans arrived in Ankole, they found it in a comparatively 
peaceful state in relation to other tribes, and missionaries began working 
at the court, as was the custom in other parts. It was soon discovered 
that the king and his three ministers, together with the ruling class as a 
whole, were of a different tribe from the governed, and the names given 
by the rulers to the two tribes were as follows: 


a. Bahima, cattle-people already in most of Ankole by 1601, which date 
can be fixed with some certainty. They may have been there since 
about the 11th century. They are of Hamitic stock, related to the 
Dinkas in Sudan and the Masai in Kenya, but have absorbed com- 
pletely the Bantu language of their subjects; 

b. Bairu, from a word meaning ‘slave’, an agricultural people said to 
have been resident in Ankole when the Bahima arrived. They are of 
Bantu stock, but since Bantu remains cannot be found here older than 
3,000 years, it is thought that they are not the original inhabitants. 
Bushmen or Pygmies probably preceded them. Professor Tucker has 
said that the Bahima may be connected with the Hyksos kings of 
Egypt, and still further back with Caucasian races, who like them 
have black gums. The Bahima are usually fairer-skinned than the 
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Bairu. The language of the Bairu was one of the oldest of all Bantu 
languages in East Africa, older than Nyoro or Ganda. 


2. Education 


When schools were begun by the missions, the Bahima were naturally 
first to benefit, but soon the agricultural people came in ever-increasing 
numbers, and some became teachers. The Bahima tended to neglect 
education, since (a) their wealth and prestige were already sufficiently 
established, and (b) they led a wandering life, little adapted to staying 
at school. Little by little the Bairu added to these facts their far greater 
weight of numbers, so that by about the 1920's education in particular came 
to be dominated by them. 

The result is seen today in that, where Bairu are in control, Bahima 
are often kept back and victimised, while Bahima teachers are not liked 
or respected. 


3. Church 


Things have followed somewhat the same pattern, except that here 
they moved rather more slowly. The country is still largely nominally 
Christian, and as yet there has been no marked public relapse into 
paganism. Today the Bairu are well represented in the important officers 
the en but where a Bahima holds office he is frequently the object 
of attack. 


4. Political 


This must be taken into account even when dealing with Bible 
translation, since many people think (quite rightly, no doubt) that the 
translation of the Bible is a national matter. On the other hand, it is just 
those people who hate the Bahima most who accuse them of making it 
a national matter. As European-style proportional representation increases, 
it is probable that the Government will rapidly pass into the hands of the 
Bairu, who far outnumber the Bahima. 

Meanwhile, it is interesting to observe that the translation of Luke 
1:52 (“He hath put down princes from their thrones. And hath exalted 
them of low degree”) in the Nyoro Bible has been widely used to 
substantiate the political aspirations of the Bairu. Here the word used 
for ‘lowly’ is Bairu, and thus the impression has been given that God 
has exalted the Bairu, by implication, over the Bahima. An attempt to 
alter this in the new Runyankole version met with strong resistance, the 
whole verse having come to be regarded as a “political” text, the im- 
plications of which can be fully worked out in matters of social relation- 
ship. 


5. Social 


The greatest struggle is seen here. The first sign of it many years ago 
seems to have been the revulsion on the part of Bairu to the name given 
them by the Bahima. The ‘natural man’ does not like to be called a 
‘slave’. The unfortunate thing is that the new name chosen for them 
“Banyankole’ (meaning ‘people of Ankole’) is misleading, since the 
Bahima, having no other home, are also entitled to the name. Since that 
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time racial tension has grown, and has been exceptionally bitter and tense 
during the past five years. Both races have become more and more 
conscious of differences, and less and less trustful of one another. 
Nowadays, outside of Christ, no Muhima would dream of taking a meal 
at a Mwiru’s home, and vice versa, so that when a brother in the Lord 
actually stays at the house of one of the other race, it is a remarkable 
testimony to the power of Christ. 


6. The Revival 


Here is the only satisfactory answer to the problem, at the foot of the 
Cross, where the ground is level. Yet a Muhima who has been saved 
will be accused by his fellows as a traitor, much as the Kikuyus who still 
loved Europeans in Kenya were so dubbed. Outside of Christ there seems 
to be no common ground. 


“We Must Not Lose the Grand Simplicity’’ 


In a recent meeting of Arabic scholars in Beirut, Dr. Anis Makdisi, 
widely known authority of Arabic style, proposed as a basic principle 
of the forthcoming Arabic Bible revision that the simple grandeur of 
the Biblical style not be lost. ““We must not lose the grand simplicity 
of the Bible style,” Dr. Makdisi insisted. No one who has studied the 
Bible in the original languages or in the great translations can escape 
the one all-important fact about the style of the Bible—it is simple. 
But this simplicity must not be an excuse for “flat, plain or dull” 
translations, Dr. Makdisi also declared. The simple style of the Scriptures 
is powerful by virtue of its unadorned straightforwardness, its concen- 
tration on content as over against form, and its radical realism—the basic 
ingredients of effective cummunication. 


A New Line for an Old Hymn 


I sometimes think there might be added to Te Deum a new clause of 
praise, “for the glorious company of the translators of the Bible.” Their 
courage, determination and genius might well fill our mouths with praise. 


Dr. R. F. Horton. 
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Finding Out How Close Related Dialects Are 


Part I: Language, Dialect, and Communication' 
William A. Smalley 
The Problem 


Almost inevitably the missionary, be he translator or other using a 
language for communication, faces the problem of difference in speech 
from area to area, group to group, even from situation to situation.? 
Missionaries, for example, who learned the variety of Chinese spoken in 
the slums of Shanghai were able to communicate in a natural way with 
the people of the location, but theirs was a dialect which lacked prestige, 
even when it could be understood. Their speech was looked down upon 
much as ‘Brooklynese” is in the USA. 

Two brothers, both missionaries in Vietnam, took their language study 
in different parts of the country hundreds of miles apart, and therefore 
learned dialects characteristic of the two different areas in which they 
lived. This resulted in untold amusement on the part of Vietnamese people 
who occasionally heard them together, for it was very funny that twin 
brothers should speak in such a way that it sounded as if they were born 
so far apart! 

The informants for the first translation of any part of the Scriptures 
into Japanese were stranded sailors far from their own country. The dialect 
of the translation is nautical and brings smiles to the faces of Japanese 
who read it on display among the historic translations in the library of 
the American Bible Society. 

In many countries, of course, there is a standard language which a 
person may learn and which is accepted everywhere. In some countries 
the speaker of such a standard language will not only be accepted but 
also be understood everywhere. The speaker of Parisian French, for 
example, will be understood throughout France, although Parisian French 
is not the mother tongue of most Frenchmen. It is, however, the basis of 
what French children learn in school, and of the language of culture and 
prestige in the country; and virtually everyone understands it, many using 
it when the occasion demands. 

In many countries, however, the government-approved or socially- 
approved “standard” language may not be universally known. Minority 
groups often have only the weakest grasp of it in tribal areas of Latin 
America, Southeast Asia, Africa, etc. In Thailand most missionaries learn 
“standard” Thai, roughly as spoken around Bangkok, and many then 
learn to use regional dialects such as the “Lao” dialects spoken in the East 
and North. Across the border in Laos, however, Lao is the “standard” 
language (with regional variations), so that what is a provincial dialect 
for one country is standard for its neighbor. 

In some language situations which the missionary enters he faces a 
proliferation of different languages and dialects without any one standing 


1 Part II: “Conducting a Dialect Survey” will appear in the next issue of The Bible 
Translator. 

2 See Marvin and Marilyn Mayer, “The Place of Dialect Study in Translation”, The 
Bible Translator, Vol. 6, No. 4, "Ouahen 1955, pp. 186-191. 
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out as having political or social importance of any obvious kind. In some 
cases there may even be striking dialect differences from valley to valley 
over a tremendous area. This multitude of linguistic divergencies, whether 
in a country with a standard language or not, presents an acute problem 
which should be faced sensibly. More often the mission eases into a practice 
which may turn out to be good or bad, but which is followed blindly. 
Different missions on opposite sides of political borders may be working 
in very similar dialects and may duplicate each other's literary work. Rival 
translations of the Scriptures have appeared in very similar dialects. 

Careful missionary strategy for evangelism, translation, or literature 
in any area presupposes a clear picture of what is involved in the linguistic 
complexities. Are two or more related dialects close enough to make 
possible the use of a single language in reaching them with the gospel? 
If not, do they require an entirely separate approach? How much can one 
group use written materials which are prepared for another? These and 
related problems are often very important for efficient communication 
of the gospel. How can we find out the answer in a specific case? 


What is a Dialect? 


Preliminary to any understanding of the linguistic complexities of a 
given area, and to any survey which would study those complexities and 
describe them, must be some concept of what dialects are, and how they 
arise. A useful (but not always easily applied!) distinction between 
language and dialect is that the differences between two different speech 
communities constitute a language difference if their speech is not mu- 
tually intelligible, but a dialect difference if they can understand each 
other. By that definition the speech of the person from Miami is a dif- 
ferent dialect from that of the person speaking typical “Brooklynese’’ or 
the person with a “Harvard accent”, or the public-school Britisher, or the 
Cockney. For that matter, the differences between the typical speech of 
the school teacher, the farmer, and the gang leader in the same community 
also constitute dialect difference. The minister who uses one set of speech 
habits in informal situations, another when he preaches, and still a third 
when he writes an article for his church magazine uses three (or many 
more) somewhat differing dialects. “He ain't’ and “he isn’t” represent 
different dialects. 

People discussing Mandarin, Cantonese, Swatow and many others 
of the different speech communities in China refer to them often as 
“dialects.” By our definition above, however, they are different languages. 
Although there is a standard writing system for all of them, these 
languages differ as widely as Spanish and French, or even as English 
and German or English and Swedish. There are, of course, different 
dialects within Mandarin, or within Cantonese, or within any large 
language group of China, just as there are within English. 


How Dialects Arise 


Dialects arise through a variety of factors, many of which are very 
imperfectly known. Basic is the fact that all language is constantly in the 
process of change. The change is so slow that we are not fully conscious 
of it (though sometimes we do recognize that our grandparents talk in 
an “old-fashioned” way), but it is nevertheless an important change which 
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is quite marked over a few generations. The changes take place in sounds, 
words, meaning, and grammar, though apparently at different rates under 
different circumstances. How these changes originate is a complex prob- 
lem, but a community of people with frequent intercommunication changes 
gradually in the same general way. Changes get introduced on a small 
scale, and spread throughout the whole speech community (or nearly all 
of it) after a period of time. 

This phenomenon of change giving rise to dialect is perhaps most 
easily seen in groups which develop new (often slang) vocabulary very 
rapidly. The vocabulary which spreads rapidly among American adoles- 
cents distinguishes their speech from that of other Americans and creates 
(along with other differences) a dialect. Most of the innovations are short- 
lived, but some persist. 

One of the major factors in the development of geographical dialects is 
that because of distance a new innovation does not spread throughout the 
whole language, but is restricted to a given area. Various areas follow 
their respective patterns of change, and become more and more different 
in speech. In time, if the process is not duly interrupted, and if the dif- 
ferent speech communities do not have much communication with each 
other, the changes will become so great that people in the two areas can 
no longer understand each other. What was a dialect distinction becomes 
a difference in language. Of course, for a period of time we would be hard 
put to decide whether to classify the difference as a dialect or language 
difference because understanding may be difficult but not completely 
impossible. A country Texan talking to a real Cockney or to a country 
Scot might well have that trouble. Related dialects and related languages 
are simply different degrees of the same phenomenon — this universal 
faculty of language for change. 

The “Romance” languages like French, Spanish, Portugese, Romanian, 
Italian, etc., are all direct descendants of Latin. Latin, however, did not 
mysteriously disappear one night to be replaced by these various lan- 
guages, but in different parts of Europe Latin-speaking people kept on 
talking, and through generations the speech changed in various ways until 
today we call the results different languages. Within each of these, of 
course, there are very important dialect differences. The French of 
Marseilles is not the French of Paris or of the Dutch border, just as the 
English of Cockney London is not the English of Brooklyn, nor in New 
York is the English of 8th Ave. the English of 5th Ave. 

Other causes than geography make for the preservation of dialect 
difference. Social distance is not only a bar to communication, but also 
introduces a prestige factor. The person higher on the scale does not 
want to adopt an innovation coming from lower down the scale. Schools 
help to maintain, and even to create dialect difference. “It's me” has 
become nearly universal in American speech, but a minority with purist 
ideas inculcated in the schools insists on using (at times, though such 
people are rarely consistent) “It is I." Grammarians have even been 
guilty of manufacturing differences which are not part of anyone's normal 
speech, as in the case of the schoolbook distinction between shall and will. 

In all of this it must be emphasized that we are not using the term 
“dialect” in any pejorative sense. When a missionary to Laos, I was 
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asked, “Do people there speak languages, or just dialects?” Dialects, as 
the term is used in this paper, are simply varieties within languages. 
Everybody's dialect (including that of the hillbilly or that of the under- 
world thug) is a suitable medium for his communication processes. 
Everyone's dialect or the combination of his different dialects is his 
language. The missionary's responsibility is not to pass judgment on the 
relative worth of dialects in his area, but to work out the problem of what 
constitute the best channels of communication in different phases of his 
work. Altogether too often the decision about what dialect would be chosen 
as the medium of communication for an area was made on the basis of 
such factors as the proximity of a highway or the malaria rate rather than 
on the basis of channels of communication within the society. 


Problems of Intercommunicability 


Essentially, the missionary problem in the face of a profusion of 
dialects is, “How can we get the gospel most effectively, in the most 
relevant way, to the most people?”’ A large number of important factors 
are involved here. In one situation the dialects may be quite different, but 
one carries high prestige, and people speaking the other dialects tend to 
respect the one, and to adopt it when possible. They learn to understand 
it even if they do not speak it, and even if the people speaking the prestige 
dialect do not understand the others. 

In another case the dialects may be much closer together, but for 
cultural or political reasons the people simply will not make the necessary 
linguistic adaptations (which could be easy for them) in order to under- 
stand. In some cases people are used to traveling over wide areas, and 
are used to hearing and to learning other dialects, while in other cases 


Fig. 5 Fig. 6 


3Charles F. Hockett, A Manual of Phonology, Memoir 11, International Journal of 
American Linguistics, (1955) pp. 18-22. 
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The shaded area (in Figs. 1-4) is what they have in common, whether it 
be phonological, grammatical, or lexical. The unshaded portions within 
the circles are the parts of the respective dialects which are different. 
In Fig. 1 the common core is small, whereas in Fig. 2 it is large. Other 
things being equal, the people of Fig. 2 will understand each other far 
better than the people of Fig. 1. Figure 3 shows three dialects with a 
common core (shaded). Each two dialects also have a core in common, 
but not shared with the third.4 

Figure 4 shows three dialects with no common core, but each shares a 
common core with each of the others. There is no overlap of common core, 
but there is mutual intelligibility to a degree. 

Figure 5 (with shading left off) shows how the fact that individuals 
understand more than they use in language affects the dialect problem. 
The inner circles represent productive use, and the outer circles un- 
derstanding. Note that each can understand nearly all the other says, 
although their productive common core is small. Figure 6 shows how there 
may occasionally be some mutual intelligibility without any common core 
at all, as with an Arab who does not speak English but understands it, 
and the English-speaking person who does not speak Arabic but un- 
derstands it. They can carry on a conversation using the two languages. 

Dialects which cross the boundaries of major languages, or cross 
political boundaries also present special difficulties. Dialect A may be 
really quite similar to (have a large common core with) dialect B, but 
the people speaking dialect A live largely in Cambodia, where they borrow 
Cambodian vocabulary, and people of dialect B live in Vietnam, where 
they borrow Vietnamese vocubulary. Furthermore, missionaries working 
with dialect A may know Cambodian, but not Vietnamese, while people 
working with dialect B know Vietnamese, but not Cambodian. This gives 
a Cambodian or Vietnamese cast to the use of the tribal dialect. The 
missionaries may decide that the two dialects are widely divergent, but 
the people may have little trouble communicating across the border. 

The problems in intercommunication, therefore, are not simply 
linguistic ones. They begin with linguistic problems, but they are com- 
plicated by all sorts of cultural factors: prestige, motivation, the history 
of the area, attitudes of the people toward language and literacy, and past 
missionary practice, to name some. 


Attitudes toward Dialects 

It is sometimes difficult to judge what attitudes speakers of different 
dialects will take in relation to a translation of the Scriptures into their 
own dialect or to their being required to use the Scriptures in another 
language or dialect. Speakers of Haitian Creole typically do not want 
their Scriptures in Creole, but in French, which most of them do not 
understand at all. Speakers of English often do not want their Scriptures 
in the dialect they speak, but in literary English, often a slightly archaic 
variety of that (as in the Revised Standard Version) and surprisingly 
often in the difficult and distant dialect of the King James Version. 
Speakers of some tiny dialects, on the other hand, may be fiercely 
“nationalistic’’ about their language, and may want the Scriptures in it 


4 William D. Reyburn, Problems and Procedures in Ethnolinguistic Surveys (dittoed 


by the Translations Department of the American Bible Society, 1956), p. 23. 
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and in no other dialect, even though they may speak the trade language 
of the area or may get along very well in speaking a neighboring dialect. 

One of the goals of the Christian witness is maximum communication 
(not in terms of volume, but in terms of getting the message across with 
the fullest understanding). Maximum communication, whether in the 
Scripture translation or in any other medium, involves dialect problems 
such as these. In alle communication situations these factors are important. 
In some they are crucial. How can the mission, the missionary, the 
translator know what he should do to compensate for them and take 
advantage of them? 

Dialects, Missions, and Surveys 

If the dialect situation is complex, or the area little explored linguist- 
ically and culturally, missions, missionaries, committees responsible for 
literature or Scripture translation, and other responsible groups often 
want reliable information and an analysis of the dialect factors affecting 
communication where they are working. This leads sometimes to talk 
of the need for a survey. 

Often, however, the crucial need for just such information may be 
overlooked, as when two groups are dividing responsibility between them 
on a geographical basis. The criteria they use may be political, may reflect 
the tradition of the mission, may be related to ‘natural’’ boundaries like 
rivers of mountain ranges, but the crucial linguistic and cultural facts of 
communicability may be ignored. Dialect or language areas should be 
the first consideration in such a division. 

In linguistically complex areas the location of mission “stations” should 
also be done with an intelligent knowledge of communication channels. 
One mission station (an extreme to be sure) is located in such a place 
that it is not only outside of the language group with which it deals 
primarily, but also often requires its missionaries to learn a dialect dif- 
ferent from that spoken nearest the station, and also different from that 
which the largest numbers of converts speak. The dialect the first mis- 
sionary studied, convenience to other missionaries, economics, availability 
of Western-type housing, and other such mission-centered values were 
made the bases of decision. 

When evangelism, Bible translation, literature preparation, or mis- 
sionary education work of any kind is proposed for a new language area, 
dialect problems come to the consciousness of planners. Information may 
be hearsay, or may be the subjective impressions of linguistically untrained 
people who made a “survey” without any knowledge of the problems of 
communication involved. Particularly in areas where several different 
missions operate in closely related languages and dialects, there may be 
a rash of newtranslations of the Scriptures, so that there may be competing 
Scriptures with different writing systems for what is substantially the 
same language with little difficulty of communication. 

For a survey of an area which is not too complex linguistically or 
culturally, intelligent decisions by missionaries who know the situation 
are all that is needed, of course. Often a linguistically untrained missionary 
can make an adequate survey of such an area and properly assess the 
needs. A missionary planning such a survey may find useful suggestions 
in the sequel to this article where the techniques of dialect surveys will 
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be discussed. The same remarks would apply to the work of nationals 
who are not technically trained. 

For a more extensive survey, however, one in which the linguistic 
and cultural factors are varied and complex, someone with adequate 
training in linguistics and ethnology should investigate the situation to 
obtain the necessary information. The mission, the literature committee, 
or the Bible Society, as the case may be, can then make its decisions on 
the basis of the data, and in consultation with the person who made the 
survey so that he can interpret the information and make his recom- 
mendations. 

As will be seen in the article which is to follow, only such a technically 
trained person can properly assess the real nature of dialect difference 
in terms of sounds and grammar, and uncover many of the underlying 
cultural factors involved in. determining attitudes toward communication 
between dialects. Not always is such specific information necessary. 
When it is, it is invaluable. 


Time Spent in Translating the Jorai 
New Testament 


Some people have asked me how long it took me to complete the 
translation of the New Testament into Jorai. Before I answer that question 
directly I should like to explain that a Vietnamese missionary’s job is not 
an easy one. He must preach several evenings each week and on Sunday, 
visit in the villages far and near, teach a class in day school or Bible school, 
prepare and print books, and visit the believers. Thus, he is not free to 
remain seated in one place very long at a time to translate the Bible. 
Nevertheless, he must find time to do this work. We were constantly 
praying the Lord to give us time to translate, to revise and to type the 
work which was already done. At times, when we were free to translate, 
we were hindered because the informant was busy with other matters. 

However, in one sense, it is possible to say that a missionary is con- 
stantly translating, because he is thinking about it all the time. Every 
time he meets someone who is able to help him he is asking him about 
some word which is hard to translate. He must carry a notebook with 
him in which to write these words, so that when he sits down to translate 
he will not lack the right terms to use. Perhaps the missionary should 
seize every opportunity to inquire about words which are difficult to 
translate, whether he is preaching in a village, teaching a class or doing 
visitation work. In all, it took us ten years to translate, revise and type the 
manuscript of the Jorai New Testament. 

Pham Xuan Tin 
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Some Remarks on the Bible 


in Modern Armenian 
A. A. Bedikian 


The translation of the Bible into Armenian has an illustrious history. 
Mr. Bedikian, the man principally responsible for the present revision 
of the New Testament into modern Armenian, recounts something of the 
place of the Bible in Armenian history and society, and discusses some 
of the problems and principles of the work which he is doing. Like several 
revisions in other languages, the present Armenian revision will replace 
one done a century ago as a missionary venture principally supervised 
by foreigners who did not know the language perfectly, with one on which 
only Armenians with a Christian heritage have worked, and one for 
which the leaders of the Armenian evangelical community are eager. 


The first edition of a translation of the entire Bible in modern Arme- 
nian appeared in 1853 from the printing press of William Griffith in 
Smyrna, Turkey. This edition has been accepted and widely used by 
Armenians as the standard version in modern Armenian for over a cen- 
tury. In the meantime, and in more recent years, attempts have been 
made by individuals to improve on the translation of 1853 by new trans- 
lations from the original text (as claimed), or simply by revising the 
existing translation. However, these attempts have been limited in scope 
and, on the whole, not very satisfactory. To cite a few examples of these 
attempts: Archbishop Karekin (presently the Patriarch of Armenians 
in Turkey) published a “new translation’ of the New Testament a few 
years ago. This was followed by “translations” similarly in modern 
Armenian by two Armenian Catholic priests, Father S. Oulohodjian, of 
the Order of Mechitarists in Venice, Italy, and Father K. Karanfilian, of 
the Mechitharist Order in Vienna, Austria. None of these editions has 
been large. Only five hundred copies of Archbishop Karekin’s New Tes- 
tament were published. Neither this nor any of the other editions have 
been reprinted. They have been collector's items rather than household 
books easily available and widely used like the 1853 edition, which has 
gone through innumerable printings. 

A comparison between the translation of 1853 and subsequent trans- 
lations bears clear evidence of the reliance of the later translators upon 
earlier translation. If our observations are correct these ‘‘translations” 
should more appropriately be described as “revisions.” 


Publication of the Modern Armenian Bible 


Although 1853 is the date of publication of the completed translation 
of the entire Bible in modern Armenian, it was preceded by a decade of 
slow and assiduous labor. At intervals during these years four parts of 
the Bible were published separately as individual volumes, as they were 
completed and fully processed, until finally the entire Bible appeared 
in a single volume in 1853. Thus, the Pentateuch was published in 1847; 
Joshua to II Chronicles in 1848; Ezra to Song of Solomon in 1849; and 
the remaining portion of the Old Testament in 1850. 
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This was an achievement of tremendous significance and conse- 
quence. The spiritual import of this translation is too apparent to require 
comment. It was like a burst of sunlight on a dark day. The translation 
of the Bible into the spoken language of the people opened the road to 
a spiritual and intellectual renaissance for the Armenians. During the 
entire century of missionary labor between 1820 and 1920 no other single 
achievement has been of greater service to the Armenian people than 
this translation of the Bible. Given the proper voice and opportunity, 
the Bible has always been its own most effective missionary. And it must 
be noted with a deep sense of gratitude that the American and the 
British Bible Societies have been more persistently and consistently mis- 
sionary in their aims and practices than any “Missionary Board” has 
ever been. Indeed they have been committed to the belief that “the gospel 
is the power of God unto salvation to everyone that believeth.” 

But another by-product of this translation is perhaps less widely 
recognized. And that is the fact that it served as a pattern of literary 
expression in a language that had not yet been standardized a hundred 
years ago. As in Greek, the spoken language was the result of a gradual 
change from the classical Armenian that attained its perfection in the 
fifth century. During centuries of changing cultural and linguistic con- 
tacts with peoples who appeared in the Near East either by conquest or 
peaceful penetration, the language of the so-called “Golden Age” was 
modified. By the 12th century the gap between the spoken language 
(called in Armenian “ramgoren,” meaning the language spoken by the 
common people) and classical Armenian had expanded to such an extent 
that they were quite distinct from one another. Whereas the spoken 
language continuously changed, the classical language remained unchanged. 

The Western Dialect of Armenian flourished in Constantinople. But 
until the close of the 19th century it was considered grammatically faulty 
and crude. This was due to the fact that the conversational language 
was Turkish half the time, and the Armenian half was saturated with 
Turkish words. The spoken language was also reflected in the written 
language although not as offensively. The literature of that period is a 
mixture of classical Armenian and vulgarized Armenian, adulterated 
with Turkish vocabulary and grammar. 

About twenty-five years prior to the publication of the modern Ar- 
menian translation of the Bible Father H. Zohrabian, another monk of the 
Mechitarist Order, published a translation of the four Gospels in “modern” 
Armenian in Paris, and in 1825, a translation of the entire New Testament. 
It seems inconceivable that during the interval of twenty-five years the 
spoken language had improved to such refinement as we find it in the 
translation of 1853, for by every literary standard Zohrabian’s translation 
differs from the translation of 1853 as a wilderness differs from a cul- 
tivated garden. 

Undeniably the accomplishment of the translators of the 1853 edition 
of the Armenian Bible reflects credit to their literary taste, their care and 
discrimination in phraseology and vocabulary, and their discipline with 
a grammar that was still formative. It is interesting to note that one of 
the translators was also the author of one of the earliest grammars of 
modern Armenian. 
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Making full allowance for the conditions under which they labored, it 
must be admitted that the translators of the 1853 version in many ways 
did a fine piece of work. The best contemporary Armenian literature 
reflects this translation. Thus this translation served a twofold purpose: 
first, it made the eternal truths of the Holy Scripture available to the 
Armenian people in the language they spoke and understood; and in the 
second place, it established a pattern of good grammar and literary form. 
In a true sense this was a creative work. 


Difficulties with the 1853 Translation 


In order to fully appreciate the background of the 1853 translation, 
however, another observation deserves consideration. Briefly stated it is 
this: The translators of the 1853 version relied too heavily on the original 
translation of the Bible in classical Armenian for the choice of words, 
phrases, syntax, and grammar. But the vocabulary and classical grammar 
do not carry over favorably into modern Armenian. In spite of common 
roots the divergence of vocabulary in classical and modern Armenian 
is obvious. Moreover, classical Armenian grammar is more similar to 
Greek grammar than is modern Armenian grammar. The order of words 
in the construction of sentences in classical and modern Armenian also 
differs. If one were to translate the classical Armenian Bible word by 
word into Greek the order would be almost identical to that of the Greek 
text. If one does the same for the modern Armenian the result will be 
entirely different and unintelligible. 

A comparative study of the texts at issue would lead one to surmise 
that the translators of the 1853 version habitually sought for literal 
equivalents in Armenian for Greek words of the text, and they adopted 
rather indiscriminately as they found them in the classical Armenian 
translation. The revered translation of the fifth century misled them for 
choice of words and phrases. One would suspect that they found the 
classical Armenian version handier for reference than the dictionary when 
they were in need of words expressive of the meaning of the original text. 
This undue reliance on the classical Armenian translation seems to stem 
from the fact that the American missionaries — one of the two classes 
of collaborators in the work of translation — while familiar with the 
languages of the original text (Hebrew and Greek) lacked adequate 
knowledge of Armenian. Conversely, their Armenian ‘‘assistants’ had 
little or no knowledge of Greek or Hebrew, although they were skilled 
in Armenian. So, the translation of the original by the missionaries was 
checked or corrected, as the case might be, by these “assistants” in the 
terms of the classical Armenian translation. Hence, virtually in every 
paragraph of the 1853 translation of the Bible there recur words and 
phrases, as well as grammatical oddities, which are entirely foreign to 
standard modern literary Armenian. 

In the metamorphosis of any dynamic language such as Armenian 
some words “die out” while others change their original meaning. This 
is apparent to every reader of the Bible in the 1853 translation. Obviously, 
a Bible in “modern” Armenian is not modern in the strict sense of the 
word as long as there are antiquated terms in it, and it is in this area 
that the main concern of the translator or reviser lies. How can the truth 
in its original meaning be clearly and faithfully and correctly communi- 
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cated? Quite plainly the choice of words is of vital importance. An obsolete 
word in a sentence is not only esthetically annoying but also a hurdle in 
the path of clear understanding. The meaning of the entire content of 
the Bible must be uniformly the same in all the languages into which it 
is translated. Armenian is a fully developed language and adaptable to 
the expression of all human thoughts, and to the communication of the 
true meaning of every word and sentence in the original text. 

There exists a parallel to the circumstances under which the classical 
and modern Armenian translations were undertaken and accomplished. 
In the fifth century, at the time the translation of the Bible was projected, 
there was no literary pattern to follow; indeed, there was no written 
literature in existence. Depending upon geographical location, or predom- 
inance of two distinct cultures, the written word was either in Greek or 
Syriac. The urgent need for spelling the Christian gospel in the spoken 
language of the time induced these men — Sahag and Mesrop — of 
prophetic vision to devise or ‘invent’ an alphabet with which the sounds 
of the spoken language could be inscribed. The success of their endeavor 
was of fateful significance for the Armenian people. Omitting the details 
of this fascinating story, we would like to point out the fact that the effect 
of both translations in the fifth century and in the 19th upon the spiritual 
and cultural life of the people has been nearly identical. Whatever hap- 
pened in the fifth century also happened in the 19th — the causative force 
being the same, the results were the same. 

As in the fifth century, so also in the 19th, the translations of the 
Bible awakened new interest in religious truths as well as in literature and 
culture in a broad sense. Education among Armenians (in the modern 
concept of education) began with the translation of the Bible in modern 
Armenian in the middle of the 19th century. As in the fifth century, so 
also in the 19th, schools were opened in all parts of the country to meet 
the demand for learning and illumination of the mind and spirit. The 
eagerness to learn naturally stimulated creation and dissemination of 
literature in all its forms. One answer to the oft-repeated question, ‘How 
is it that a small and harrassed people like the Armenians have survived 
so long?” is that the power of the gospel sustained their spirits; or, in 
plain words, it is because of the translation of the Bible in classical Ar- 
menian in a critical period of Armenian history and again in modern 
Armenian, in the critical 19th century. 


The Need for Revision 


Now, however, in the light of current literary standards of modern 
Armenian a revision is strongly needed. The objects of such a revision 
should be first, the clarification of the meaning of the text through changes 
and proper usage of standard modern vocabulary; and second, the cor- 
rection of all grammatical errors and inaccuracies. With this end in view 
the present revisers are eliminating all meaningless archaisms. With due 
regard to the integrity of the original text, involved sentences are being 
disentangled and simplified and rendered understandable to the ordinary 
reader. Textual restraints frequently make the task of the reviser difficult, 
but with expert knowledge of values of words and skill in their use, this 
difficulty can be overcome. 

Many adverbial phrases are being replaced by synonymous modern 
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Armenian equivalents. On the other hand, personal pronouns of the 
original classical Armenian are being retained in preference to the 
modernized forms. Some of the conjunctives are of classical origin and 
by long use they have been integrated as “Biblical.'’ These must be left 
intact to maintain the “flavor’’ of the Biblical language. Curiously, all the 
“modern” conjunctives appearing in the first edition of the 1853 transla- 
tion have been replaced by the classical equivalents in subsequent editions; 
and they remain unchanged in the very last edition available today. 

Modernization of the language does not necessarily imply total rejec- 
tion of the classical vocabulary or form. Extreme literary purists do not 
write modern Armenian as well as those who do not have undue prejudice 
against some measure of classicism. Extreme purists would deny the 
language its advantage in musical flow. Dogmatism in language is as 
undesirable as in theology. We favor a sober attitude towards modernism 
as well as classicism in language. 

We do, therefore, favor preservation of classical case endings of cer- 
tain nouns and pronouns. For example, when a noun is in the plural its 
classical declension is maintained in the genitive and dative cases (which 
are the same). The Armenian word for ‘heaven’ or ‘sky’ is written only 
in the plural (yergink). The genitive of yergink in the classical Armenian 
is yergnitz and wherever the word occurs it is so written and not yerginki 
as the modern Armenian genitive (or dative) would be. So also, park 
(meaning ‘glory’ or as the word stands in the plural ‘glories’) is kept as 
paratz for the genitive and dative as in classical declension and not parkee 
as in modern Armenian. In western Armenian the classical case ending for 
the genitive, dative, ablative, and instrumental cases of all abstract nouns 
ending in -tiun (the equivalent of -tion or -sion in English) and of some 
other words is uniformly classical. 

Further, where the clarity of the meaning of a sentence is of vital im- 
portance, as in the Bible, there must be no room left for confusion of 
subject for object. In modern Armenian there is no sign to distinguish the 
nominative case from the accusative. This causes endless confusion to the 
reader. In classical Armenian the letter z (za) prefixed to the noun at 
once distinguishes the accusative case from the nominative and renders 
the reading and understanding of the sentence perfectly clear. We recom- 
mend the use of the classical accusative case wherever clarity requires it. 

The ultimate decision of the value of the revision sponsored by the 
American Bible Society will lie with the daily reader of the Bible. No 
doubt he will miss some of the familiar readings in words and phrases he 
has been familiar with for a long time, but he will also delight in a new 
experience of clearer understanding of what he reads in the revised edition. 

An Armenian historian of the fifth century, quoting the saying of 
Isaiah, says in reference to the translation of the Bible and its effect upon 
the course of the national life, ““The word of God filled the land as the 
waters fill the sea." May we hope that there may be a similar promise of 
the renewing power of God latent in the publication of a revised version 
of the Bible in modern Armenian for the present generation of Armenians 
all over the world! 
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A New Revision of the Segond 


New Testament 
Frank Michaeli 


A translation of the Bible into a modern language is a work which 
cannot last forever because any living language develops, changes, grows 
or deteriorates. Sometimes it grows old and falls into disuse. For this 
reason, at the end of a certain number of years the best translation needs 
a revision which makes possible an adaptation of the translated text to 
the necessities of the living language. It would, however, be impossible to 
say just what the average length of time should be from the publication 
of a version until a revision is justified, because all translations have dif- 
ferent characteristics. The closer a translation is to colloquial language, 
the shorter a time it will last, since it is exactly this colloquial language 
which changes the most rapidly. On the other hand, the more a translation 
is framed in classical literary form the longer it will last, because a classical 
form stays relatively constant for a much longer period of time. 

This last remark is particularly applicable to the French translation 
of Louis Segond, which is today one of the best known and one of the 
most commonly used versions by readers of the Bible in French-speaking 
countries. But the Segond translation was not done yesterday! Jean 
Jacques-Louis Segond, minister and Doctor of Theology, professor on 
the theological faculty at Geneva, published his new translation of the 
Old Testament in 1874 and completed that of the New Testament in 1880. 
Since then, a large number of editions of it have been and are being 
published, particularly the edition with references which is the only one 
of its kind in the French language. It is certainly remarkable that in spite 
of its eighty years of existence, the Louis Segond translation in French 
has not been revised except once in 1910, at the request of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. A single revision in 80 years! That is a notable 
record, since certain versions need revision at the end of twenty-five or 
thirty years. This single fact is the basis for the qualities of the Segond 
version: the author set himself to stay as close as possible to the original 
text, and yet to translate into a classical French which has become only 
slightly obsolete, so to speak. The constant use of the text in public 
reading is convincing testimony to this, and for many French-speaking 
Protestant Christians the words of this version are engraved from child- 
hood on their memory, to the point where a change of a few words in 
any Bible verse appears to them as a lack of respect for the Word of God. 


The Necessity for Revision 


In spite of all we have just said, it has become necessary to undertake 
a revision of the New Testament. Why? Anyone who has any knowledge 
of Hebrew or Greek knows that the Segond translation was the work of 
a Hebraist who did a remarkable piece of work for the Old Testament 
but who certainly felt less at ease with the Greek of the New Testament. 
To be sure, his translation is not faulty, but the vocabulary used, the 
construction of phrases and their length — especially in the Epistles — 
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often give the impression of heaviness and of archaic style. Bibles have 
even been edited with the Segond Old Testament and the New Testament 
of another translator (Stapfer or Oltramare) in order to relieve the dif- 
ficulty. Furthermore, a great many people who habitually use the Segond 
Bible — particularly individuals or churches — want to hold on to this 
version which seems so valuable to them in the literal exactness of the 
Old Testament, but make pressing demands on the Bible Societies for a 
revision of the New Testament without delay. Another reason for revision 
is found in the recent discoveries of later manuscripts than were available 
at the time the Segond version was made. In certain places new readings 
have now come to light and these must be faithfully rendered in the new 
version. After conversations between the Belgian Bible Society, the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, the Protestants of Paris, and the Alliance 
Biblique Francaise, a new Revision Committee was established in 1954. 
The Committee is composed of both ministers and laymen of different 
denominations, so that the work would not be that of a single church, but 
of a group of men representing different phases of French Protestantism. 
The revision is actually in process and is being regularly carried out. 
The Committee meets every 15 days in order to put the finishing touches 
on revised passages. 

The revision of a translation is not always an easy task, contrary to 
what one might think. For a good many reasons it is even harder some- 
times than an entirely new translation. There, as in so many fields, one 
would like to do his own work from the beginning rather than to revise 
and retouch that which another has done. However, the committee was 
directed to make a revision of the Segond text, that is to say to go over 
the French text, comparing it with the Greek text, and modifying it where 
necessary while not impairing the essential qualities of the Segond text. 
The New Testament revised in this way will still be the Segond text and 
not a new translation; but we hope to improve several of the weaknesses 
and archaisms mentioned above. 


Committee Procedures 


How has the Committee laid out its work? After having clearly defined 
the principles to be followed in the work of revision, it has requested the 
cooperation of several people whose competence in the language of the 
New Testament made them qualified to revise the text of a particular 
book. These revisers have, therefore, carefully studied the translation of 
a Gospel or of an Epistle, comparing it with the last scientific edition of 
the Greek New Testament, and have sent to the members of the Commit- 
tee their suggestions for revision of one or two trial chapters and then 
for a whole book. This text, revised and typed, was then sent to each 
member of the Committee for examination. One of them in turn was then 
given the responsibility of presenting the revised text with his opinion on 
the work of the first reviser, and the Committee as a group adopted the text 
or modified it after extensive discussion. This method may perhaps seem 
long and slow, but it has the advantage of making it possible to harmonize 
the work of the first revisers and allows a more homogeneous product to 
result. It is likely that one or two people would have been able to do the 
work more rapidly alone, but their work would without any doubt have 
had too individual a character and it would have been necessary for them 
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to devote their full time to it — something which is not easy for people 
who have professional responsibilities which are already heavy. 

At the time of this writing, the revision of the following books has 
already been completed: Romans, Philippians, 1 and 2 Timothy, Titus, 
Hebrews, James, 1 and 2 Peter, Jude. The Committee has in hand the 
suggestions for the revision of the books which it is going to examine 
about the first of October 1956: 1 and 2 Corinthians, Galatians, Matthew, 
Mark, and Revelation. Obviously the work is going aixead and we hope 
to be able to finish it during the course of the coming months. 

We would like to remark on how well the Committee deliberations 
move along in a friendly, cordial atmosphere. In spite of the different 
theological positions and the sometimes divergent opinions on a given point 
of the translation, a real spirit of fellowship reigns in the little group 
dedicated to work for the service of God in the Church, so that His Word 
may be read and understood, meditated upon and studied by the largest 
possible number of believers, and also of people outside of our churches — 
people whom evangelistic meetings strive to reach. 

The principles followed in this work allow a true ecumenicity, since 
it is not a matter of commenting on the Scriptures or of making explan- 
atory, doctrinal, or catechetical notes. It is the text itself which must be 
rendered in the most faithful possible way in our living language, which, 
even though remaining classical, should be understood by the average 
reader. In spite of the imperfections of this translation of which we are 
aware (but is there a perfect translation?) we hope that it will contribute 
to the spreading of the Bible among our people, and that it will permit 
the work of Louis Segord to continue for a long time more. May God 
himself give his blessing to this undertaking! 


Problems in the Revision 


From a more technical point of view, we want to indicate now some 
points relative to this work of revision, illustrating them with some exam- 
ples. The fundamental problems of the revision are in fact related to three 
particular questions: vocabulary, style, and translation proper. 

For vocabulary, the simplest task seems to be that of bringing up-to- 
date certain terms which have taken on a rather archaic character in the 
language, or which have changed a little bit in meaning with the years. 
This probably happens in all languages and does not present a serious 
obstacle to the efforts of revisers. Words like tribulation ‘tribulation’, 
iniquité ‘iniquity’, malignité ‘wickedness’, benignité ‘goodness’, long- 
animité ‘patience’, imputer ‘impute’ are not used very often by the men 
in the street, or they are used with a different connotation, sometimes 
unpleasant or ironic, which no longer fits Biblical language. They can 
easily be replaced by words like affliction or détresse, injustice, méchan- 
ceté, bonté, patience, compter. 

However, the search for another word becomes difficult sometimes, 
especially if one wants to keep the exact significance of the first term. 
Thus, the little-understood expression faire acception de personne ‘have 
no respect of persons’ (Rom. 2:11) is difficult to render with more 
commonly used terms. We could allow the expression faire des consi- 
dérations de personne, ‘pay attention to no one’ or hesitate between 
préférance ‘preference’, partialité ‘partiality’, favoritisme ‘favoritism’, 
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and others. Yet none of these exactly renders the Greek, which literally 
means ‘to recognize someone's face’. It's the same with the familiar words 
of Heb. 12:2, Jésus-Christ, le chef et le consommateur de la foi ‘Jesus- 
Christ, the chief/head/founder and the one who completes the faith’, 
which, for the average reader no longer means anything, because the 
two words chef and consommateur have lost nearly all of the meaning 
they have here, ‘Jesus-Christ who originated the faith and leads it on 
to perfection’. 

Other words, still used today, but with a very different meaning, must 
also often be replaced, like sacrificateurs by prétres ‘priests’, charité by 
amour ‘love’, etc. However, several words which are very important from 
a theological standpoint, and which are difficult to understand, can hardly 
be replaced by others which do not exist. It is therefore necessary to 
keep them, but with a note which refers the reader to a glossary to 
appear at the end of the New Testament. This will explain briefly the 
meaning of such words, justification ‘justification’, sanctification ‘sancti- 
fication’, chair ‘flesh’, esprit ‘spirit’, etc. It is not even possible, so far 
as vocabulary is concerned, to translate each Greek word in an identical 
way on each occurrence. Sometimes the context gives a slightly different 
meaning and the usage of the French language makes necessary some 
variety in translations even without looking for literary elegance. 

This last remark also applies to the revision of the style. Obviously 
one can always cut a sentence which is too long into two or more short 
sentences, but it is still necessary that the general meaning of the sen- 
tence, its balance, its center of gravity not be changed. There exists in 
certain sentences of the Greek New Testament a rhythm and internal 
harmony which is absolutely not translatable into modern languages. 
The reviser ought then to stay as close as possible to the original syntax 
and at the same time speak a French which is clear and understandable. 
On the other hand, there are in the Greek New Testament, loaded down 
as it is with Hebraisms, some turns of expression which French can 
render less heavily. Instead of saying la liberté de la gloire des enfants 
de Dieu ‘The liberty of the glory of the children of God’ (Rom. 8: 21), 
it is easy to say liberté glorieuse des enfants de Dieu, ‘the glorious liberty 
of the children of God’, which is the meaning of the text. 

Two improvements are made wherever possible: (1) by removing 
the word chose ‘thing’, which is so easy to use when nothing else can 
be found, and (2) by eliminating the use of the imperfect subjunctive 
which gives our language an archaic flavor which is a bit pedantic. 
Que dirons-nous donc 4 l'égard de ces choses ‘What shall we say 
then concerning these things?’ (Rom. 8:31) can be just as well said, 
Que dirons-nous donc a ce sujet “What shall we say about this subject?’ 
But the Greek neuter plural cannot always be translated so easily, and 
in a good many cases the word choses ‘things’ will be all the translator 
can use. 

As for the use of certain tenses of the verbs, it is generally easy to 
avoid them by substituting other forms. Today we hardly use the obsoles- 
cent verb forms in such phrases as Vous ne voulites point, vous répon- 
dites, nous cherchames, afin que vous vinssiez, etc. 
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Original Text 
But as has been already indicated, the work of the reviser also con- 
sists of checking the translation in the light of the original text. This last 
task results from scientific study and research which has meant the 
establishment of a better text by the careful comparison of all the ancient 
manuscripts, some of which have only recently been discovered. For the 
last 50 years unquestionable progress has been made in this area, and it is 
one of the tasks of a good revision to take into account such textual stu- 
: dies. It sometimes happens that a translation of certain verses, such as 
on one finds in the Segond Bible, has to be modified not because of the 
~ error of the translator but because of a truer original text than was 
. known at the time of the earlier translation. In Romans 8: 2, Segond 
, translated la loi de Esprit de vie en Jésus-Christ m’a affranchi ‘The law 
a of the Spirit of life in Jesus Christ freed me’, while the best texts now 
“ say, t’a affranchi ‘freed you’. In Romans 11 : 6 certain manuscripts con- 
tain a supplementary sentence which modern versions eliminate because 
it is not attested in the most ancient manuscripts: ...et si cest par les 
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sometimes exists. In adopting that which he regards as the most reason- chet 

able, the translator rests impartial by putting a note in order to mention of | 

the other possibility of the text. It is thus that many passages of the ; ( 

Segond New Testament as revised have notes giving either the important we 

variants in the Greek text, or the other possible translations. Note, for lang 

example, verses like the following. Romans 1:17, le juste vivra par la as | 

foi ‘the just shall live by faith’ can be translated just as well, celui que oth 

est juste par la foi vivra ‘he who is justified by faith shall live.’ wer 
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a Hebrews 12:28, montrons notre reconnaissance en rendant 4 Dieu un was 
eS culte ... ‘let's show our gratitude by offering worship to God’ can also Nex 
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Scriptures. Perhaps, however, it is well that it should be so, in order that 
the living message of the Word of God may grip them even more pro- 
foundly. But it is quite certain that this Word cannot reach them if it 
is not clear and true, that is to say, if it is not faithful to that which was 
revealed to men whom God has used as instruments. This is not possible 
except by use of translations and revisions, necessary intermediaries for 
the truth of Jesus Christ to come to men of all peoples and of all centuries. 


Some Notes on the New Testament 


in Temne 


Hugh L. Maclure 


On June 5, 1956, the first copies of the Temne New Testament arrived 
by book post at our mission headquarters in Magburaka. That insigni- 
ficant-looking little parcel was the culmination of effort spread over twenty 
years, and God willing, the beginning of a period of real growth in the 
Temne church of Sierra Leone. 

The Temnes occupy a section of north-central and western Sierra 
Leone, a strip of land that originally contained the area where Freetown 
now stands. There are a little over half a million Temnes, and they have 
always been considered a tribe which resisted evangelization, though all 
foreigners who have got to know them at all — and they are hard to kiow— 
have found among them individuals of great depth and sincerity. Strong 
secret societies upon which more than a veneer of Mohammedanism 
has been imposed, have had much to do with the shaping of their tribal 
character, and much of the criticism directed by foreigners against them 
— be more properly directed against the dead and corrupting hand 
of Islam. 

Over fifty years ago a great German missionary, Schlenker, whose 
books though out of print are still the only learned study of the Temne 
language, translated parts of the Old Testament and the New Testament 
as far as Ephesians. However, he used a somewhat incomprehensible 
orthography, and literate Temnes were few and far between. His books 
were scarcely used except for reference. It was not until 1936 that a 
retired Christian and Missionary Alliance missionary, Miss Kate Driscol, 
began a complete retranslation of the New Testament, using a “phonetic” 
script. I have seen a letter from the British and Foreign Bible Society 
written 20 years ago to Miss Driscol expressing delight at the work she 
was doing, and hoping that they would soon be able to print the finished 
New Testament from her manuscript. “Soon” stretched on until 1954, and 
the first books did not reach Sierra Leone until 1956. 

Before having time to correct or revise her work, Miss Driscol died. 
When I first went to Sierra Leone in June 1941 as a medical officer in 
the Colonial Medical Service, I was posted to the hospital at Makeni, 
fifteen miles from Makomp where she had been stationed, but I never 
met her as she died in Freetown a few days before I landed. I had heard 
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that a Miss Driscol had been doing New Testament translation but I was 
busy trying to pick up a new and exceedingly confusing job, and I thought 
no more about it. After Miss Driscol’s death, the manuscript was handed 
from committee to committee, but poor communications and the pressure 
of other work delayed further progress. In 1947 I was fortunate in being 
one of a group who spent a week with Dr. Frank Laubach when he visited 
Sierra Leone, and following his methods we made translations of reading 
material in Limba and Temne. Some time after this, Rev. K. P. Rupp 
of the Missionary Church Association undertook the revision of the 
manuscript, but he was not able to give full time to it, though 
making a first revision of the Gospels. In 1950 I joined the Mis- 
sionary Church Association, and after working mainly among the 
Koranko tribe I was asked in the summer of 1953 to come down into 
Temne country and spend the last three months of my term completing 
as much as possible of the work. 

With the help of five Temne pastors from various Temne subgroups, 
we finished the correction (and in parts retranslation) of the manuscript, 
and began the work of retyping on the boat going home. By January 
1954, the copy was in the hands of the Bible Society and proofreading 
was begun on leave and continued by post in Sierra Leone again. 

Some of the problems encountered in this translation may be of 
interest. 


Orthography 

Controversy over orthography has in the past delayed the production 
of translation in Temne, and this includes the New Testament itself. After 
Dr. Laubach’'s visit and in the absence of any representative committee 
appointed by the United Christian Council (such a committee was not 
formed until this year), those concerned with producing the Laubach 
method primers and readers reached a compromise agreement on the 
use of the phonetic characters, using 2, &, 2 and ». It was decided 
that the three separate [t] sounds of Temne could be distinguished by 
using t and th only, the third sound which approximates to [tsh] not 
requiring a further character, being distinguished from [t] by the fact 
that the two sounds occur only in mutually exclusive positions in relation 
to back and front vowels. By a similar dependence on relations to these 
vowels, only one character was found necessary for the two [s] sounds 
of Temne. A more serious problem was the lack of the letter a, the 
characters 2, and a _ having to do duty for three vowel sounds. The 
decision not to introduce the extra character a, though perhaps indefen- 
sible on theoretical grounds, was reached because it was felt that new 
characters should be kept to a minimum in a land where the majority of 
those who learned to read Temne would also become literate in English, 
and also because it was felt that the character was needed more for the 
guidance and help of foreigners than for Temnes themselves. The latter 
would read their own language correctly in any case. I personally thought 
the character a would really be an advantage, but I have met very few 
literate Temnes who agreed with me. 


The Writing of Word Units 
In spite of the similarities in structure between Temne and the Bantu 
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languages we have continued to write the language disjunctively, breaking 
the sounds up into small word units. Many considerations entered into 
this decision. Among them were the difficulties new readers taught on 
the Laubach system seem to find in reading multisyllabic words, the 
fact that no one was available to make a thorough scientific study of the 
structure of the language, and the fact that any wide departure from 
traditional spelling and word units would have aroused great controversy 
and still further delayed the work. 


Accent and Intonation 


Though Temne depends to a certain extent on intonation for its mean- 
ing, it was not thought necessary to indicate this in the writing. 


Problems of Vocabulary. 


Temne is a language rich in abstract nouns and religious words, many 
of them borrowed from Arabic. In fact a friend of mine, a one-time 
examiner in the Government Temne language exams, told me with tongue- 
in-cheek, that Temne was the language of the Garden of Eden, but that 
after the confusion resulting from the Tower of Babel, many Temne 
words were appropriated by the Arabs, and to this day the Temnes are 
trying to borrow them back again. 

This abundance of words has in one way made New Testament trans- 
lation easier, but it has not been without its pitfalls too. Through two 
generations of preaching the gospel the basic pagan or Mohammedan 
connotation of many words has been forgotten or modified in the thought 
of the Temne Christian, but not in the mind of the non-Christian hearer. 
This difficulty is of course a familiar one to anyone who has tried to turn 
the language of Christianity into the language of those with a non-Christian 
background, but the very richness of the Temne language has accentuated 
it. Examples of religious words borrowed from the Arabic and loaded 
with Koranic philosophy are of course common in many other languages 
in Sierra Leone, and the words for ‘Heaven’, ‘Hell’, ‘promise’, ‘sin’, 
‘blessing’, ‘prophet’, etc., may be given as examples; but there are many 
other words with pagan rather than Islamic connotation which have 
passed into the vocabulary of Christianity. 

For example kagbalis is sometimes used for ‘baptism’, though it is 
really a pagan rite of purification, usually by water, and is used for in- 
stance in connection with the purification ceremony of widows after the 
death of the husband. Its resemblance to baptism is only superficial. 
Rawankom is the word for a sum of money or gift which purchases some 
kind of freedom, e.g. from slavery, disease, or the power of evil spirits. 
Hence it has come loosely to stand for the freedom so purchased and has 
been borrowed by Christians to stand for ‘salvation’. Similarly the words 
for ‘forgiveness’, ‘to redeem’, ‘to beg (for forgiveness)’ and many others 
are open to the objection that they have non-Christian connotations in 
the ears of uninstructed hearers. Of course in the use or rejection of such 
words we have been wholly guided by Temne Christians of experience 
and sound knowledge of the problem involved. Kagbolis, for instance, was 
thrown out, and the word baptais manufactured for the occasion. However 
we tried to keep synthetic words to a minimum. 
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Problems of Spelling and Consistency 

By far the greatest number of corrections both in revising and in proof- 
reading were concerned with the matter of consistency. All previous 
translations (such as the Gospel of St. Luke, which had been printed 
separately soon after Miss Driscol translated it) have contained inconsis- 
tencies of spelling, often half a dozen on a page. Many points of 
“phonetic’”’ spelling have had to be decided empirically, and the newly 
formed United Christian Council Temne Vernacular Sub-committee is 
now working on material which will help to establish these conventions, 
Our aim is to have the New Testament and three main companion books 
all consistent with each other, i.e., a grammar, dictionary, and The 
Pilgrim's Progress. The grammar is now ready for printing and work on 
the other two is already well advanced. 


Miscellaneous Problems 


Most of the routine difficulties were overcome or side-stepped without 
too much difficulty. For ‘wine’ we manufactured mawain, reserving the 
Temne word for palm-beer (the drinking of which is condemned by all 
Temne Christian groups in Sierra Leone) for use in such connections as 
Rev. 18:3. The word for ‘spirit’ as usual caused difficulty, and there 
was disagreement between the North and the South as to which was the 
best way of expressing the ‘Holy Spirit’. The Southern Temnes had been 
in the habit of using a word derived from nesam meaning breath or life, 
which of course was theoretically correct, but according to the northern 
group gave no idea of personality. They preferred the word anyina 
meaning spirit, soul or ghost(?) and wished to use the prefix 9, i.e. >yina 
which implied the Yina was a living person. This last device was chosen, 
but in any case there must of course be explanation and instruction given 
that those who read may understand. 

The hardest books to translate were the Epistles of Paul to Timothy 
and Titus, and the Epistles of Peter. By far the easiest was The Revela- 
tion since it largely contains description and narrative. The word for 
dragon was easily found, and I suspect that most ‘‘primitive’’ people 
would have a conception and mythology of such a creature, just as so 
many of them, for some mysterious reason, connect the planet Venus 
with the thought of feminine beauty. The lists of virtues and vices found 
in some of the Epistles gave some difficulty, e.g. Galatians 5 : 19-23 
and 1 Timothy 6: 4, 5. 

Incidentally words were more easily found for vices than for virtues. 
As a Koranko chief said to me when I commented to him on the variety 
of Koranko words for rascality, “They themselves are many and so are 
their names.” 

In places it was felt that the earlier translation we were correcting and 
revising had adhered too closely to the idiom of the original or its English 
translation. For instance 2 Corinthians 6:11 if translated literally into 
Temne implies that Paul was cursing the Corinthian church; or to say, 
“He that hath ears, let him hear” is extremely disrespectful, to say the 
least, if turned literally into Temne, and so on. If I were given the work 
of doing the translation over again, I should want, first, the Diglot version 


which the British and Foreign Bible Society is publishing shortly for the 
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guidance and help of unlearned translators, and, secondly, a freer hand to 
make the Temne more colloquial, with more Temne similes and slang to 
parallel but not necessarily translate literally the colloquial language of 
the Word of God. 

Finally one cannot overlook mentioning the effects of New Testament 
translation on the translator. It has helped me to a closer friendship and 
understanding of the fine Temne men who, by their unfailing patience 
and good humor as well as their pride in their language, have I think 
kept the mistakes to a minimum. Then again the constant reading and 
rereading of the New Testament story has brought me to a new realiza- 
tion of the vital power experienced by those early Christians who lived 
in the wonderful and terrible days when the Son of God walked the 
earth, and when the powers of the civilized world rose up to destroy Him 
and the infant Church. 

Sincere acknowledgements are due to the following individuals for the 
great help and constant advice they gave: Rev. K. P. Rupp, Pastor Ned 
Driscoll, and Pastor Leroy Graham of the Missionary Church Associa- 
tion; Rev. Bai Bangura, Rev. Fode Thure, and Pastor Sedu Mans of the 
American Wesleyan Mission. We pray that the Temne New Testament 
may become a powerful weapon for the Lord's cause in the hands of 
these and other servants of His in Sierra Leone. 


From the Editor’s Desk 


The increased tempo of Bible translating and revising is almost in- 
credible. At the beginning of the Bible Society movement in 1804, when 
the British and Foreign Bible Society was founded, only 71 languages in 
the world had anything of the Scriptures, but this last year the combined 
efforts of all Bible societies and publishing agencies passed the 1,100 
mark in the number of languages and dialects into which at least some 
of the Scripture has been published. In many ways, this is a startling 
accomplishment. However, the progress during the last one hundred and 
fifty years is by no means uniform. The 19th century witnessed some 450 
new languages receiving the Scriptures, but the first half of the 20th cen- 
tury increased this number by more than 500 additional languages. This 
means that the tempo of production during the first half of the 20th century 
was approximately twice that of the 19th century, including, of course, a 
very appreciable increase in revision and Old Testament translating —facts 
which are not reflected in the simple statistics of new languages. 


Outlook for the Next Twenty-Five Years 


It would seem that the tempo of translating and revising would soon 
be reaching a point where it would taper off, but this does not appear to 
be the case. Quite to the contrary, there is every indication that within 
the next twenty-five years there will be more translating and revising 
done than in the entire 19th century. Not only are there several hundred 
persons giving themselves almost exclusively to the translation of the 
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Bible into completely new languages, but the number of major revisions 
in process is at least four times what it was at the beginning of this 
century. In fact, there is scarcely a major language, whether in Europe or 
in some of the remote regions of the world, in which some Bible revision 
is not now being prepared, planned, or has just been completed. 
Demands Upon the Bible Societies 

The implications of this development are far-reaching. In the first 
place, in many areas of the world the church is going to receive a new 
text of the Scriptures, one which is not only much more accurate in its 
reflection of the Greek and Hebrew, but one which will speak more 
directly, forcefully, and meaningfully to the people. The inevitable result 
of this will be an increased demand for such Scriptures. In the past, one 
of the great deterrents to effective distribution has been the fact that the 
translations in question were often in some form of high-flown literary 
style or they were rather crude, literal renderings reflecting the early 
efforts of pioneer missionaries who had not fully mastered the intricacies 
of the indigenous tongue. These two major failings will in considerable 
measure be eliminated, especially in the use of those revisions in which 
indigenous translators have taken an active part. However, all this will 
mean that the resources of the Bible Societies, already strained to meet 
the present demand, must in some way be prepared to meet the over- 
whelming requirements which will occur within the next ten to twenty 
years. 


Need for Supplementary Christian Literature 


Another even more important factor in this development will be the 
increased need which will be felt by people for supplementary Christian 
literature designed to help people interpret the living significance of the 
Scripture message. Some persons have erroneously thought that sup- 
plementary literature is required principally when the Bible is not intel- 
ligible, and that accordingly when the text is clear, the need for such 
additional Christian literature is greatly reduced. In a sense this is true, 
but what actually happens is that as long as the basic text — the Bible — 
remains obscure, there is not the demand for other helps which will make 
the Scriptures fully significant to the reader. Once, however, people can 
read and understand the message of the Bible, they immediately seek 
further information as to the background of the Scriptures, the application 
of the message to their own lives, the history of this message throughout 
the ages of the church, and helps on how to interpret this Word to their 
friends and neighbors. 

One need not be either a prophet or the son of a prophet to realize 
something of what this tremendous program of translation and revision 
is going to mean to the present-day world. 


A New Tool for Translators 


In the midst of this much-increased program of Bible translating and 
revision, one very important tool for the translator has just been published, 
namely, a Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament, based upon the 
fourth edition of Bauer's Greek-German dictionary. Bauer's series of 
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Greek-German dictionaries have been through the years an invaluable 
his aid to translators and revisers who were acquainted with German. How- 
or ever, for the most part this has been a relatively small number, and hence 
on | with the translation of this dictionary into English by W. F. Arndt and 
F. W. Gingrich we at last have available for a very much larger group 
one of the most useful tools which a New Testament translator can 


possess. 
We are indebted to the Lutheran Church, Missouri Synod, for spon- 


- soring this publication, and to the University of Chicago Press for as- 
ts | suming responsibility for printing in the United States from composition 
re | Prepared by the Cambridge University Press. 


For many years most translators have relied to a great extent upon 
Thayer, published in 1889, but this work was based upon a German 
1e | dictionary which antedated Thayer's publication by some twenty years. 
Unfortunately, Thayer's dictionary was published before the papyri finds 


4 and the many new insights arising from the intensive researches in the 
», | Middle East at the turn of the century. As a result, anyone using Thayer 
le | is going to be deprived of the rich discoveries available to contemporary 


4, | scholars, without which one cannot do justice to the meaning of the Greek 
) | text. It is true that Abbott-Smith, Souter, and Vine all attempted in some 
measure to reflect contemporary developments. Moreover, some of the 
pertinent data had been incorporated into various editions of Liddell and 
y Scott and into various theological treatments of New Testament vocab- 
ulary (e.g. Kittel’s Theologisches Wé6rterbuch and Richardson's A The- 
ological Wordbook of the Bible), but none of these has the wealth of 
citation, the succinctness of organization, and the bibliographical 
references possessed by the English edition by Arndt and Gingrich. 
. There is no doubt that this dictionary will result in vast differences in 
2 } a number of translations. We shall later run some fuller articles con- 
. cerning this dictionary, but in anticipation of this it might be well to point 
* | out a few of the more interesting tidbits to be found in this dictionary: 


‘Substance’ or “Title Deed’ (Hebrews 11 : 1) 


There has been no dearth of attempted explanations of the meaning 
of hypostasis, found in Hebrews 11:1 and rendered traditionally as 
‘substance,’ a literal translation by means of a Latin cognate. Huther 
(Meyer's Commentary, 1885, pp. 687 ff.) goes to great length to discuss 
some of the subtle underlying implications of this rather obscure term. 
Westcott (Epistle to the Hebrews, 1892, pp. 350-1) concludes that this 
word must mean ‘that which gives true existence’, but it is quite obvious 
that the meaning is only derived by Westcott from the context by com- 
paring what seems to be the value of elenchos ‘proof’ in the same context. 
The Bauer dictionary makes it quite clear, from the abundance of evidence 
1 } from the papyri, that this term Aypostasis is to be taken in the sense of 
‘title deed’, a very common usage of the word in New Testament times. 
Faith, then, is the ‘title deed of things hoped for’, in other words, the 
immediate evidence that one will come into full possession when the object 
of our hope becomes a reality. Rather than have to invent some high- 
sounding philosophical term for ‘substance’, the translator can have 
confidence that some equivalent to ‘title deed’ will accurately and ef- 
| fectively convey the meaning of the original. 
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‘Simplicity’ vs. ‘Genenosity’ (Romans 12 : 8) 


“He that giveth, let him do it with simplicity” (AV) has never seemed 
to make much sense. What does “‘simplicity’’ have to do with giving? Is 
this just an exhortation to give charity with tact and lack of ostentation? 
Surely this does not fit the rest of the context, in which the Christian is 
urged to put his whole soul into his particular activity and ministry. The 
problem is soon resolved, however, in the light of the idiomatic meaning 
of the Greek word haplotes, which, though it can mean ‘simplicity’, is 
frequently used in the meaning of ‘generosity’. Hence, the person who is 
to give should do so with generosity. This makes perfect sense in this 
context. 

In another context, the problem is somewhat more difficult but deserves 
reconsideration in the light of the meaning of the adjectival form of this 
word in Koine Greek. For example, in Matthew 6 : 22-23 there is in the 
King James and RSV translations a strange sequence. In the immediately 
preceding verses Jesus has argued for generosity and the refusal to lay 
up treasures on earth, where moth and rust corrupt. In verse 24 the 
argument continues about man’s inability to serve two masters and the 
necessity of chosing between God and Mammon. What then does this 
passage about the ‘‘single’’ (AV) or “sound” (RSV) eye have to do 
stuck into the discourse about one’s stewardship of money and treasure. 
Very significant evidence now points to the fact that the “single eye” 
and the “evil eye’’ probably should not be understood in this traditional 
sense at all. What Jesus was evidently talking about was generosity and 
selfishness. “If thine eye be single” should then be rendered “if you are 
generous,” and “if thine eye be evil” probably refers to selfishness. This 
is precisely the interpretation adopted by Moffatt some years ago, “The 
eye is the lamp of the body: so, if your Eye is generous, the whole of 
your body will be illuminated, but if your Eye is selfish, the whole of 
your body will be darkened.” Moffatt’s rendering is being confirmed by 
such evidence as the new dictionary presents. 


‘Stature’ vs. ‘Length of Life’ (Matthew 6 : 27) 


“Adding a cubit to one’s stature’ has been traditionally interpreted 
as one of the typical hyperboles of Jesus, such as the camel through a 
needle’s eye and a mountain being removed into the sea. The earlier in- 
sistence upon hélikia being interpreted as ‘stature’ was the traditional 
tendency to use such a word exclusively in the sense of stature as a 
measure of age. This usage is, of course, not lacking in meaning in the 
Matthew passage, for Jesus was indicating the impossibility of attaining 
the desired goal despite the amount of worry or concern spent upon it. 
However, increasing one’s height by a cubit (a foot and a half) would 
be obviously impossible, whether one worried or not. Furthermore, there 
are very few people who would want to be that much taller. If, however, 
one takes hélikia in its more usual Koine value of ‘length of life’, we can 
immediately readily see the full implications of Jesus’ teaching. Many 
people were concerned to add to their span of life, even so much as a 
minimal unit of a cubit. However, this was reckoned as entirely impos- 
sible by worrying — a truth which people of our own worry-filled so- 
ciety have finally begun to realize. What is more, people do not worry 
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about the material possessions of life simply in order to add to their 
stature. However, they do believe that such possessions are essential in 
order to add to one’s length of life — but even here Jesus made it plain 
that all such matters are in the hands of God. 

The new Bauer dictionary in English went on sale in January for a 
retail price of $ 14.00 (U.S.), but may be obtained by Bible translators 
and revisers through the American Bible Society at a special discount. 
(Inquiries may be directed to the Translations Department, American 
Bible Society, 450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y.) 

It is unlikely that anyone will ever read a dictionary like a novel, but 
for anyone who has wrestled with the problems of New Testament 
translating this new dictionary is so rich in helpful hints, clear expla- 
nations, and useful classifications of meaning that it will repay not only 
constant use as a reference, but the kind of careful skimming and gleaning 
that such a book so richly deserves. For the tremendous task of Bible 
translation and revision which lies ahead of those dedicated to this signif- 
icant but often thankless undertaking, no book can be more rewarding. 


A. N. 


Translation News 


Dr. Holmgren of the ABS Completes Five-Month Tour 


Dr. Laton E. Holmgren returned to New York after five months of 
extensive field investigations in the Far East, India, and Africa. Though 
his special area of inquiries was related to the crying need for more 
Scriptures in so many areas of the world, he also reported a vigorous 
demand for new translations and revisions. 


The Final Meeting of the Reina-Valera Revision Committee 


As the result of submitting tentative proofs to several consultors and 
proofreaders throughout Latin America, a number of final suggestions 
have been made for improvement of the text and greater consistency in 
rendering. A subcommittee meeting was scheduled to meet in Matanzas, 
Cuba, at the Evangelical Seminary, of which Dr. Alfonso Rodriquez 
Hidalgo is the president and also a member of the Reina-Valera revision 
committee. At a previous meeting, held in Panama in February of 1956, 
several final matters involving the books from Genesis to Isaiah were 
treated. In the Matanzas meeting, detailed decisions regarding the rest 
of the Bible were made. The books should be printed and on the field 
some time in the spring of 1958. 

Arabic Revision 

The recent crisis in the Middle East gave cause for concern about the 

progress of the Arabic revision. However, we have word that Dr. Butros 


and Dr. Thompson are proceeding according to plan, despite some minor 
delays and considerable difficulties. 
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The Wycliffe Bible Translators Enter Eastern New Guinea 


The Wycliffe Bible Translators, Australian section, have plans for a 
major advance in New Guinea, with a total of at least twenty-four workers 
in that area by the middle of this year. Dr. Richard Pittman, director of 
the Wycliffe work in the Orient, is not only hopeful of a major advance 
in that region, but reports a very sympathetic invitation by the govern- 
ment and missionaries in South Vietnam to undertake Bible translating 
work among a number of the aboriginal tribes of that country. 


Dr. Smalley in West Africa 


Dr. Smalley, Associate Secretary of Translations of the American 
Bible Society and Associate Editor of The Bible Translator, left New 
York in January for an intensive study of translation problems in Liberia, 
including a two-week conference of all missionaries and Liberians engaged 
in such work in a number of the languages of that country. From there 
his schedule called for several weeks in Congo, the French Cameroun, 
and French West Africa, returning to the States by way of Europe for 
consultations with friends in the British and Foreign Bible Society. 


Readers’ Corner 


From Nigel Gore of Papua: 


I have enjoyed many of the articles in The Bible Translator but would 
be very glad to see you publish an article dealing with the question of 
how much or how little of the Bible should be considered an adequate 
presentation of God's Message to a tribe so small as to cause its mis- 
sionary to doubt whether he ought to plan to give them the whole Bible 
or not. 

Perhaps in some language groups the vague feeling is that the people 
will one day, by gradual steps, have the whole Bible. Various portions 
are translated in no particular order from time to time as pressure of other 
work allows, and possibly eventually their Bible does become complete. 

But here in Papua there are many small language groups where the 
only missionary couple in a particular tribe must be the translators for 
that tribe, whether they feel qualified or not, because there is no one else 
who can be set aside especially for translation work. It seems there is a 
need for some lead from your magazine as to how much to attempt to 
translate and in what order, and finally in what shape. 

By what “shape” I am intending to inquire as to what the native 
Christian will feel that he has, when he finally has access to what his 
missionaries have been able to translate. 

He is a happy man whose missionary can say, “Here are 66 books 
written by God's men and yov have them all in one binding because they 
are one book.” It seems to me that in some parts of Papua the native 
church has such a variety of shapes and sizes and titles of portions of 
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God's Word that some policy of uniformity of approach could not help 
but be a blessing to the missionary who wonders what he should translate 
next. 

He may have begun with a mimeographed Gospel of Mark which is 
followed then by 50 of the better known Old Testament stories also 
mimeographed. By this time his grip on the language has improved and 
he feels a little more competent to tackle John’s Gospel. Mark, now in 
a revised form, he feels is worthy of a better binding, so Mark and John 
together are sent to the homeland for professional printers and binders 
to handle. 

While waiting for these to return he has been making available to 
his Bible class the important teaching in some of the lesser-known Old 
Testament stories in mimeographed form, done on the station duplicator. 
In both these Old Testament portions there is naturally a chronology of 
sorts, but where among the stories of the first book do the stories of the 
second book fit? He probably ends by not emphasizing their interrelation 
in time at all. 

Now what better book to translate next for his growing church than 
the Acts of the Apostles? Then he really must do portions of Corinthians 
and portions of the Pastoral Epistles. The Acts of the Apostles perhaps 
deserves professional printing and binding because it forms a complete 
story, but the other New Testament portions he must be content with 
duplicating on the station machine until such time as he can complete 
any one Epistle. On Sundays it is a grand sight to see the folks coming 
to worship with both hands full of God’s Word in its various sizes and 
bindings plus the duplicated books of hymns, but alas, the preacher this 
morning is preaching from the one book that they left at home today! And 
of course the people really need the Gospels of Matthew and Luke too; 
and no matter how inadequate he feels the missionary is convinced that 
they ought to know how it is all going to end in the triumphant pages 
of Revelation. 

Would your Editorial Board be so kind as to suggest some orderly 
approach to this problem that will enable people who have no chance of 
getting a complete Bible to have what they can have in one binding with 
some sort of chronological continuity? What would be the attitude of the 
Bible societies to printing say an abridged Old Testament, a Harmony 
of the Gospels, and an abridged New Testament, in three stages as they 
come from the translator's typewriter to be combined later in one binding? 

I feel sure you will be doing us here in Papua, New Guinea, a real 
service if you will discuss this problem in the pages of The Bible 
Translator. 

[An article in a future number of The Bible Translator will deal with 
the practical problems raised by reader Gore. In the meantime, what is the 
reaction of other readers to this problem in the light of their experience? 


— Ed.] 
From Miss Dorothy Ellenberger in French Guinée: 


Our “boy” was ironing out in the kitchen and overheard the whole 
discussion (of the revision of a passage of the Meninka New Testament 
by the committee at work on it), including the change we intended to 
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make in that particular passage. He laughed and called in to [Mrs 
Ellenberger], “Madame, you're going to take all the perplexity out of that 
book.” Well, he’s overly optimistic, but that’s what we are trying for, 
sure enough. But as we were reminded in a proverb, “No matter how long 
a hunk of wood stays in the water, it won't turn into a crocodile ever,” 
We'll never be true black in our way of expressing ourselves in their 
language. But the Lord is helping us to give it a good try, and I personally 
am enjoying it immensely and benefiting in every way. 
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